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“A Military Necessity” 


—General Dodge. 


ROM its beginning, the Union Pacific has been “The 
National Railroad,” a patriotic institution. 


Lincoln and other great men urged its construction for 
national protection and development. 


The prophetic vision of those who 
founded this great railroad during 
a period of national stress is now 
apparent in these times of inter- 
national conflict. Again the Union 
needs its Union Pacific. 

The Union Pacific is doing its 
utmost to expedite the enormous 
war shipments from the Treasure 
States it serves. Grain, cattle, 
minerals, lumber, wool and oil are 
needed as never before. 

For new equipment alone the 
Union Pacific is spending over 
$16,000,000 to give American people 
and industries still better service. 

This is aside from even greater 
sums necessary for double-tracking, 
additional yard and engine facili- 
ties, and other improvements de- 


signed to add to the traffic-carry- 
ing capacity of the property. 
Just now some of our ordered 
equipment is unobtainable for im- 
mediate delivery because our Allies 
must be served first—so we will win. 
The Union Pacific and The Union 
Pacific States must use available 
equipment to its greatest efficiency. 


The 41,000 employees of the 
Union Pacific and the 11,000,000 
people of the western wealth-pro- 
ducing states now have an inter- 
national obligation to fulfill. 


Were Lincoln to speak today in 
behalf of the Union Pacific, as he 
urged its building, he would insist 
on those high service standards for 
which we are striving. 
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St.Louis 


For information write to 
Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager, Union Pacific System, Chicago 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. COMPOSITION. 

The Story of the Week. 

1. At a parents’ meeting in your school you 
are to make a speech to aid in selling Lib- 
erty Bonds. Take for your topic, “Germany 
is on the ge of disorganization.”” Show 
how the buying of Liberty Bonds will shorten 
the war. 

2. Prepare a similar address on the topic: 

“America preparing to use her full 

strength at once.” 

. Write a short composition on the theme, 
“Our American women are loyal and pa- 
triotic.” 

4,. Write a spirited argument in which you 
show that there can be no lasting peace 
without victory. 

. Write a short paragraph on the topic, “The 

American navy is doing effective work in 

the Great War.” 

Write a short expository paragraph concern- 

ing the war situation in Mesopotamia and 

the east. 

7. Give a short oral explanation of the pur- 
poses and methods of the War Trade Board. 

Editorial Articles. 

1. Read “Anti-Suffrage Varieties.” Then write 
a short story in which you express the 
thought of the article in the form of a con- 
versation. Your story should have a suitable 
introduction, and a suitable conclusion. 

2. Show in what ways “The Lady and the 
Tiger” is a good example of satire. 

Out from the First Line Trenches. By Cap- 
tain David L. Keith. 

1. Imagine that you are the person to whom 
Captain Keith wrote the letter. Write him 
a suitable answer. 

Victory and the Road to Peace. By Newton 
D. Baker. 

1. Write a brief of the article, writing the 
brief in such a way as to emphasize the 
point to which the article leads. = 

A Number of Things. By Edwin E. Slosson. 
1. Here is a humorous article on an everyday 

subject. Write a somewhat similar article 
on a school subject. 

Creative Chemistry. By Edwin E. Slosson. 

1. Write a topical outline of the entire article. 
On what principles has the article been 
constructed ? 

2. Point out examples of the following: use 
of specific instance; allusion; personifica- 
tion; humor; metaphor; direct quotation ; 
reference to authority; unusual phrasing; 
clearness gained by reference to the com- 
monplace ; simile. 

8. Write a short composition on a technical 
subject, writing it in such a way that it 
will interest a sixth grade grammar school 
student. 


SECTION II. LITERATURE. 


Fleur-de-lis. By Harold Lowther Alcock. 

1. How do you account for the exquisite beauty 
of the first two lines? 

2. Explain the three or four metaphors in the 


poem. 

8. What is the spirit of the poem? What is 
its purpose? 

What the Old Leaf Said. By John Crowe. 

1. In what ways does the poem resemble Ten- 
nyson’s “Gareth and Lynette’? 

2. Point out and explain examples of metaphor 
and of personification. 

8. What attitude does the poem take toward 
life? toward death? toward purpose in life? 

4. What is said concerning youth? manhood? 
old age? Why did the poet use metaphor? 

5. Point out the most beautiful lines. In what 
different ways is the poem beautiful? In 
what ways is it optimistic? 

The New Books. 

1. Tell something concerning the works of the 
following: Poe; Wilkie Collins; Maeterlinck ; 
Samuel Butler; Bernard Shaw. 

2. Explain the following expressions: mono- 
graphs; Gothic romance; were-wolves; post- 
humously; admirable satire; whimsy; subtle 
ironies; rich philosophy; handbook; com- 
pilation ; a courageous, romantic, naive story ; 
the touch of comedy. 


SECTION III. WORD STUDY. 


1. Give the meaning and the derivation of 
every one of the following words prominent 
in the news of the week: torpedo, contin- 
gent, coalition, camouflage, Socialist, Reichs- 
tag, Entente, Flanders, topographical, Tam- 
many, notorious, Chancellor, negotiations, 

pac 
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HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. American Military Preparations—‘Vic- 
tory and the Road to Peace.’’ 
“We have mobilized our financial power, 
+ + » OUr man power, .. . our industria) 
power.” Indicate briefly how we have done 
each of the three. 

2. “More than a million men were under arms 
.- « « on September Ist.” Classify, as far as 
you can, the groups into which these men 

are ded. 

8. Discuss the various problems of organization 
which the War and Navy Departments have 
had to meet in the last six months. 

4. What evidences of military and naval prepa- 
rations have you seen in your own com- 
munity since the declaration of war? 

Il. The Liberty Loan—‘What Sacrifice?,” 
“To the Wise and Otherwise,” “Liberty 

‘ Loan on Last Lap.” 

1. Sum up the arguments for buying Liberty 
Bonds ; leaving out all considerations of pa- 
triotic duty why are these bonds a wise in- 
vestment ? 

2. Would you advise all holders of bonds of the 
first issue to exchange them for bonds of 
the second? Why? 

8. What conclusions do you draw from a com- 
parison of the people’s subscription to the 

second Liberty Loan in this country and to 
Germany’s seventh war loan? 

. The Problem of City Government—“The 
Lady and the Tiger,” “Government by 
Murder,” “Can the Tiger Change His 
Stripes?” 

1, From what you know of the history of Tam- 
many Hall, is the description, “A reformed 

Coe that has changed his stripes,” a fair 
one 

2. From a study of the editorial and such New 
York City papers as you can procure, make 
a summary of the issues in the present cam- 
paign and of the position taken by each of 
the four candidates, . 

8. What impression do you get of municipa) 
conditions in Philadelphia? Can you get any 
additional facts which either confirm or re- 
fute the description given in the above 
article? 

4. Compare the status of municipal politics in 
your own community with that which exists 
in New York and Philadelphia. 

5. Study the anti-Tammany cartoons under 
“Cartoon Comment.” Which makes the 
strongest impression on you? Why? 

6. What do you know about Boss Tweed’s Ring 
of Graft; when was it in control in New 
York; what were the outstanding features 
of its administration? 

IV. oun Suffrage—‘‘Anti-Suffrage Vari- 
eties.’ 

1. Make a serious statement of the anti-suf- 
frage arguments indicated in the editorial. 
What is the value of stating the case as it 
is done in this editorial? 

2. Answer each of the objections to suffrage 
indicated in the editorial by facts in refuta- 
tion or by counter arguments if you can. 

V. German Government and the War— 
“German Peace Terms,” ‘Doubtful 
Days In Germany.” 

1. Name the various political parties in Ger- 
many. What is the present attitude of each 
of these parties toward the war? 

2. It is often said that the war was forced 
upon Europe by a combination of the Junk- 
ers and the cial cl in Germany. 
What interest had each of these classes in 
bringing on the war? What is the present 
attitude of each? 

8. Do you see any political reason why Ger- 
many should continue to extend her con- 
quests into Russia when she is being so hard 
Prest on the western front? 

4. Why are all positive proposals for peace 
coming from Germany at present and none 
of them from the Allies? 

Vi. Land as a Factor In Production— 
“Feeding the Soll.’’ 

1, Compare the economic condition of the 
farmers in your own neighborhood with the 
condition of farmers in the game neighbor- 
hood twenty or twenty-five years ago. 
has brought about the change? 

2. After you have examined the article “Feed- 
ing the Soil,” (a) write a paragraph in- 
dicating the importance of fertilizers in 
agricultural production; (b) one on past; 

present and future sources of commercia! 
ertilizers. 


8. Read the diseussion of the topic, “Land as 
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Easy Terms—Balls, Etc., Free 


Brunswick prices range from $35 upward, 
according to size and design. Popular Purchase 
Plan lets you play while you pay—on low monthly 
payments. 

Expert Book of 33 Carom and Pocket Games 














—MAN TO MAN! 


Play Carom and Pocket Billiards 7” your home and rear red-blooded 
Unite a// members of your family in life-long comradeship. 
Homes need the protection of these fascinating pastimes shared in 
common—you owe your boys and girls your own society. 

Parents who secured home tables for their young folks write us that 
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Meet at Billiards 


h day for the *‘ Billiard Hour.”’ 
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HOME VANS OY TABLES 


Not toys, but scientific Carom and Pocket 
Billiard Tables with fast Monarch cushions, ac- 
curate angles and ever-level playing beds. 

Handsome designs in oak and mahogany. 
Regular or folding styles in sizes to fit all homes. 


and High Class Outfit of Balls, Cues, etc., given 
with every Brunswick. 


Send for Billiard Book Free 


Learn how billiards exhilarates mind and body, aids 
digestion and—how it keeps boys off the street. 

See the tables in attractive color reproductions and get 
our low price and home trial offer. All contained in 
our color-book, ‘‘Billiards—The Home Magnet.’’ 
your address today without fail for free copy. 


THE BRUNSWICK- RALKE-COLLENDER C2. 


Dept. 54V, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send 





THE BRUNSWICK-RALKE-COLLENDER ( 
Dept. 54 V, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


You may send me free copy of your color book—“BILLIARDS—The Home 
Magnet,” and tell about your home trial offer. 
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WHAT SACRIFICE? 


HAT have you sacrificed to help win the war? 

What voluntary contribution have you made 

to our heroic task of making the world safe? 

What are you doing that hurts, to defeat the 

dread menace of German militarism, German arrogance, 
German faithlessness, German ruthlessness? 

What have you given of yourself or your abundance to 
make your nation triumphant in its glorious crusade for 
humanity? 

What will you give? 

Cannot you save a dollar every week for the next fifty 
weeks? 

Buy a fifty-dollar Liberty Bond and pay for it with that 
dollar a week. 


Can you save two dollars a week? Buy a hundred-dollar 
bond. Ten dollars a week? A five-hundred-dollar bond. 

It may mean sacrifice. But.sacrifice for a glorious cause 
is the finest thing in the world. 

Belgium has sacrificed, France has sacrificed, England 
has sacrificed. Our young men in France, in the training | 
camps and cantonments, are ready to make the supreme 
sacrifice and make it with a smile. 

Shall those of us who cannot offer ourselves and our 


‘lives begrudge the little sacrifice that saving money by buy- 


ing Liberty Bonds involves? 

What will you save and invest on behalf of liberty, de- 
mocracy, humanity? 

What sacrifice will you make? 


GERMAN PEACE TERMS 


Wilson in drawing a distinction between the German 
Government and the German people. The incredulity 
and ridicule which this idea at first aroused in England and 
even in America are dying away in face of the repeated 
proofs of a popular movement to force the Government to 
relinquish its designs of conquest and consent to make peace 
on more moderate terms. On the last Sunday in September 
an outdoor demonstration in favor of peace without annexa- 
tions was held in Frankfort-on-the-Main and other cities 
in which over fifty thousand persons took part. The most 
significant thing about these demonstrations is that they 
are held under the joint auspices of two opposing political 
parties, the Socialist party and the Clerical party. These 
parties have hitherto hated and distrusted each other. The 
Socialists and other radical parties of the Left regarded the 
Clericals as bigoted and reactionary opponents of all prog- 
ress. On the other hand the Clerical, Catholic or Center 
party looked upon the Socialist party as an atheistical and 
pestilential faction, enemies alike of Church and State. The 
Government has for the last fifty years kept its autocratic 
power by balancing between these opposing parties, which 
together command a large majority of the Reichstag. 
But on July 19, the day when the administration changed 
and Michaelis replaced Bethmann-Hollweg as Imperial 
Chancellor, the Left and Center parties of the Reichstag 
forgot their ancient enmity and came together in support 
of a peace resolution containing the following clauses: 
THE CLERICAL AND SOCIALIST PEACE TERMS 
Germany took up arms in defense of its liberty and independ- 
ence and ‘fer the integrity of its territories. The Reichstag labors 
for peace-and a mutual understanding and lasting reconciliation 
‘among the nations, Forced acquisitions of territorg#pd political, 
economic and financial violations are incompa p with such a 
peace. Tht“ Reijchstag réjects all plans a tail economic 
blockade and the‘stirring up of enmity am the peoples after 


Be day brings confirmation of the wisdom of 






the war. The freedom of the seas must be assured. Only an 
economic peace can prepare the ground for the friendly associa- 
tion of the peoples. The Reichstag will energetically promote the 
creation of international juridical organizations. 

This resolution was adopted in the Reichstag by a vote 
of 214 to 116. The incoming Chancellor did not explicitly 
accept the terms of the Reichstag resolution, but in his 
opening speech he profest similar aims and concluded by 
saying: “These aims may be attained within the limits of 
your resolution as I interpret it.” Later, in his reply to the 
Pope, he affirmed ‘his desire “in accordance with his Holi- 
ness’ desires and the peace resolution of the Reichstag on 
July 19 to find a practical basis for a just and lasting peace.” 

These vague endorsements naturally did satisfy the So- 
cialist and Clerical majority, while on the other hand they 
brought down upon the new Chancellor the anger of the 
Pan-German or imperialist party. But again the Reichstag 
resolutions, the showing a considerable advance toward 
reasonable peace terms, did not go far enough in this di- 
rection to satisfy the pacifist or independent faction of the 
Socialist party. In that memorable session of July 19, Hugo 
Haase, the spokesman of the Independent Social Democrats, 
vigorously criticized the majority resolution because it 
failed to mention “the one word that can draw a clear line 
between peace and imperialism—the right of self-determi- 
nation of all peoples.” Haase proposed instead the following 
resolution, which was tabled: 

PEACE TERMS OF THE INDEPENDENT SOCIALISTS 


The Reichstag seeks a peace without annexations of any kind 
or indemnities, based on the right of self-determination of all 
peoples. It demands the restoration of Belgium and compensation 
for all wrongs done to her. 

The Reichstag demands the immediate initiation of peace nego- 
tiations on the basis of this program: an international agreement 
for general disarmament, freedom of international trade as well 
as ‘unrestricted international intercourse; an international agree- 
ment for the protection of workmen from exploitation ; recognition 
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© sage Tammany is getting hun- Aff 
%\ — gry; the administra- 
: tion of New York City 
under Mayor Mitchel has 
brought lean years to oe 
a those wont to live on 
Pe) favoritism and graft. And 
" ? in the elections this fall 
it Tammany sees a chance 
. . oY to reinstate itself. The 77 
tad Republican party has al 
S nominated former State e 4 O 
Senator William M. Ben- ( 
nett; Mayor Mitchel is Nz 
running independently, on ' Z 7, 
a record of clean and 2 ‘ 
efficient administration 
that ought to insure his 
reélection. The editorial a 
on the opposite page will S 
3 tell you more about it y ~ 
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CANDIDATE . 7 e C’EST , 
Hylan makes his 8 — MURPHY 
little speech and ‘Y i ; P mo si eS The Big Boss of 
does the appro- \ysy, by Se: — New York, with 
priate stunts as a BYmy’ ‘ . So pie Hylan sneaking 








candidate for 
mayor, while 
Hearst and Mur- 
phy pull the 
strings down where F 
the public can’t see 
them. The cartoon 
below, by Kirby in 
the New York 
“World” suggests 
somewhat the same 
association of boss 
and candidate 


in behind the 
tiger robe, is 
cleverly —_ carica- 
tured by Cesare 
in the New York 
Evening “Post.” 
Below, the Pub- 
lic Welfare Com- 
mittee’s appeal to 
the voters to “re- 
move this menace 
from the greatest 
city on earth” 











WHEN THE TAMMANY TIGER FIRST BROKE LOOSE 


Thomas Nast’s original “Tiger” cartoon, first of his famous series in the . 
campaign that broke up Boss Tweed’s Ring of Graft in New York City 
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of the equal rights for all the inhabitants of any state, irrespective 
of sex, race, speech or religion; protection of national minorities ; 
an international tribunal for compulsory arbitration. 

For the execution of this peace program and for the attainment 
of peace, the immediate raising of the state of siege is the most 
urgent pre-requisite. Equally indispensable is the complete democ- 
ratization of the whole constitution and government of the 
empire and its constituent states, which can only find a final 
and sure issue in the creation of the social republic. 


Besides these pacifistic movements in the Clerical and 
Socialist parties there are also active in Germany various 
organizations working primarily for peace. Four of these, 
the German Peace Society, the New Fatherland League, the 
National Women’s Committee for a Lasting Peace and the 
People’s Rights Committee, have united upon the following 
as the essentials of a just and durable peace: 

THE TERMS OF THE PEACE PARTIES 

(1) The recognition of the right of national minorities to 
equality of treatment in politics, trade and culture. 

(2) The promotion, as far as possible, of unfettered interna- 
tional commerce, free trade and the “‘open door.” 

(3) The prevention of the exhausting and dangerous competi- 
tion in armaments by an international agreement for a general 
disarmament. 

What is the real meaning of these well-sounding words 
and how much confidence can be placed in them we should 
not presume to say. Doubtless if it came to putting them 
in concrete terms it would be found that German interpreta- 
tion and application of them would be widely different from 
those of the Allies. But on the other hand we cannot dis- 
miss them altogether as a hypocritical reversal of profes- 
sion under threat of defeat. It may well be, as the Allied 
press is disposed to think, that the Government is permit- 
ting these pacific manifestations as a form of camouflage 
to cover some treacherous scheme or new aggression. But 
even assuming that, it is reasonable to suppose that most 
of the supporters of these resolutions are sincere because, 
as we all know, they are not new principles but the same 
as were profest by the same people long before the war. 
The Social Democrats of Germany have always opposed 
monarchy and militarism and altho they have supported 
both during the war they doubtless hate them worse than 
ever by this time. In the election of 1912 the Social Demo- 
crats polled four and a quarter million votes and sent 110 
representatives to the Reichstag. They would have had a 
much larger representation if the country had not been ger- 
rymandered in the interests of autocracy. Herr Erzberger, 
leader of the Centrists, declares that the new coalition of 
Center and Left will be joined by the Liberals when the 
Reichstag reconvenes December 5 and will compel the Gov- 
ernment to accept their peace terms. 

The German Peace Society, unlike some of the American 
peace societies, regards it as its duty to try to stop wars 
as well as to prevent them and has made energetic protests 
against the annexation plans of the Pan-Germans. The 
founder of the German Peace Society, Dr. Alfred Fried, 
recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1911, moved from 
Berlin to Switzerland when the war broke out so he could 
have a freer hand and has there continued the publication 
of his journal, Friedenswarte (The Watch Tower of Peace). 
A volume of his recent writings, “The Restoration of 
Europe,” was published last year in America. In April, 
1915, a number of leading theologians met in Berlin 
and formed a new peace society, the Friendly Circle 
(Freundeskreis). The German branch of the World Alli- 
ance publishes a quarterly of wide circulation, The Oak 
(Die Eiche), which quotes such conciliatory utterances as 
can be found in the Allied press to counteract the bitter 
utterances which alone are quoted by the German press 
in general. Before the war the most powerful and popu- 
lar of the anti-militarist novels, such as “Down With 
Your Arms!” by Baroness von Suttner and “The Story 
of a Little Garrison,’ were written in German, and since 
those who wrote and those who read such literature 
were persecuted for it we cannot doubt their sincerity. 


But no fiction could equal the actual horrors of army life 
as they have been experienced in the present war, so the 
anti-militarist sentiment must have been intensified and 
extended altho it is now concealed by the censorship and 
the flaming patriotism that has swept over the land. 

Considering the repression of the press which has always 
prevailed in Germany and the disposition in every country 
to prevent the free expression of opinions antagonistic to 
a war in which the country is engaged, it is surprizing that 
there should have been so many manifestations of a dis- 
position to renounce national ambitions and make peace on 
reasonable terms. There is, of course, no way of knowing 
whether the great body of the German people incline toward 
the Pan-German program or toward such more moderate 
views as we have quoted and referred to, but, whether the 
pacifically disposed faction be large or small, it is all we 
have to work with if we are to follow the President’s policy 
of making a permanent peace with the German people, and 
it is therefore important that we should know what they 
have to say. 


THE LADY AND THE TIGER 
()e upon a time a fair maiden of Gotham was 





chained to a rock to await the fiery breath and lac- 

erating jaws of a dragon. Who came to her rescue? 
A gallant knight on horseback? A fairy prince? No. A tiger, 
a reformed tiger that had changed his stripes and resolved 
to lead a better life. You don’t believe this story? Neither 
do we! 

The wise men thus interpret the ancient legend. The 
maiden in question was the City of New York. The dragon 
was Corperate Wealth. The chivalrous tiger was Tammany. 
The Tammany candidate for Mayor is actually basing his 
campaign upon this fairy tale. We learn that Mayor 
Mitchel for some mysterious reason resolved to turn the 
city administration over to the Trusts. To effect this nefari- 
ous purpose he hired a number of Experts (who are, if 
possible, even wickeder than the Trusts) and induced them 
to recommend the Board of Education to sell the schools to 
Rockefeller. What a retired oil magnate wanted with a lot 
of schools is a matter of conjecture. When Rockefeller 
gained possession of the schools he introduced a devilish 
device known as the Gary system which was warranted, so 
Candidate Hylan gravely assures us, to prevent any poor 
child from becoming a poet or a corporation lawyer when 
he grows up. So far the matter is plain enough. But now 
begins the miracle. Tammany Hall, which in its days of 
office grew fat on contracts and was on the best of terms 
with all sorts of private corporations, was suddenly moved 
with compunction. It exposed the sinister intrigues of the 
reformers and demanded municipal ownership, the extinc- 
tion of Corporate Wealth, and the restoration of the good 
old days when there were no wicked Experts and the chil- 
dren were never bothered with these new-fangled physical 
exercizes in the schools. And we are expected to believe that, 
once restored to power, Tammany will refuse to renew any 
of its old-time friendships with speculators, contractors, 
public service corporations and others of the Wicked Rich. 

Dear voter, do you believe in fairies? Of course you do. 
But do you believe in tigers? 


PURE DEMOCRACY 
T HE good citizens of Massachusetts now have a unique 








opportunity to show what kind of a democracy Amer- 
ica is going to make the world safe for. 

The Constitutional Convention is nearing its close and 
the great issue before it is the adoption or rejection of the 
Initiative and Referendum. It is needless to say that all the 
forces of reaction are rallying against this measure of pure 
democracy. , 

We are constantly paying tribute to the men who found- 
ed our government. But a government is not a mechanical 
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framework that once built runs itself. Accordingly the Re- 
former has appeared, who in crises has the courage and 
statesmanship to shatter an outworn government and build 
a new one to fit new needs. The Reformer shares honors 
with the Founder. 

But the men in whose hands the success of this Initiative 
Referendum measure lies have a chance to do a service even 
greater than that of the Founder or Reformer, for they 
may introduce into our laws a measure that will make the 
government so flexible and so responsive to the needs of 
each succeeding generation that all progress will come 
gradually, at the time it is most needed, and not with that 
violent, inefficient agitation that goes with the periodic out- 
breaks of disturbing reform movements. We fully realize 
that the initiative and referendum are only means to ends. 
Experience shows that they will not do as much as their 
friends expect or their enemies fear. But the people have 
never yet voted to reject them when the opportunity has 
been presented, and in the states and nations where they are 
in operation, they have never been repealed. 

We recommend to the gentlemen of the Constitutional 
Convention of Massachusetts that the people be given a 
chance to vote on this question. We suspect they can be 
trusted to vote for their best interests. 








ANTI-SUFFRAGE VARIETIES 


HE strange human species known as the Anti-Suf- 
fragist has hitherto defied every attempt at classifica- 
tion, partly by the ambiguity of its language and 
partly by the profound absence of any real reason for its 
existence. The zodlogical editor of The Independent’ has at 
last been able, however, to divide the species into four gen- 
eral varieties, and few if any specimens have been discov- 
ered which do not conform to at least one of these types. 
Most numerous is the Anti-Suffragist Traditional. This 
type includes the majority of the men and at least nine- 
tenths of the women who are opponents of the reform. The 
man says: “Who ever heard of women voting?” The woman 
echoes him thus: “I have never voted and I am sure I 
wouldn’t like it.” She is ignorant, poor lady, of the fact 
that she has really been voting all her life: in the family 
council, in the church meeting, in the literary or social club, 
even in the anti-suffrage society. The Anti-Suffragist Tra- 
ditional is not principled against women’s voting; he (or 
she) is simply a victim of the fear of the unknown and 
opposes woman suffrage exactly as he would oppose any 
other change from the act of creation down. Once political 
equality is established this variety conforms contentedly 
and would even resent any change in the new system. 

Less common but more active in his habits is the Anti- 
Suffragist Accidental, a type with many sub-varieties. In 
this class is the man or woman who thinks that no woman 
in the world should vote because one of the sex broke a 
window in London and another stood at a gate in Wash- 
ington. The Anti-Suffragist Accidental once heard a woman 
make a speech from a soap-box that contained a remark to 
which he objected, or he read in a paper that all was no%, 
well in Colorado where the women vote, or he discovered 
that one of the suffrage leaders was a Socialist or a pacifist 
or something. On pretexts as frail as these thousands of 
opponents of suffrage rest their case. 

The Anti-Suffragist Incidental is worthy of more respect. 
He opposes equal suffrage because it is inconsistent with 
some pet theory which indirectly involves the suffrage issue. 
He sometimes holds, for instance, that only soldiers should 
vote, or that each household should cast but one vote, or 
that too many people vote anyway and an illogical restric- 
tion is better than none, or that all government and voting 
should be abolished. The consistent anarchist is necessarily 
an anti-suffragist. The Anti-Suffragist Incidental is always 
wrong-headed but he is often clever and, from his own 


standpoint, logical. Within this class must also be included 
many persons with eccentric views on the nature of woman; 
that women are traditionally conservative and opponents of 
reform, that women are radical and unbalanced, that women 
would corrupt politics because they are naturally tricky and 
unscrupulous (you remember Kipling’s “Female of the ° 
Species”?), or that politics would corrupt women because 
it is abstention from degrading political activity that has 
made women more idealistic and conscientious than men. 

Last but not least is the Anti-Suffragist Sinister. There 
are not many of this type in existence, but they are very 
active, very cunning, very liberal in contributing to anti- 
suffrage funds and very regular in their attendance at the 
ballot box. Here belong the saloon keepers, gamblers, red 
light district men and gangsters who fear the entrance of 
women into politics. Unlike all other types of anti-suffragist, 
the Anti-Suffragist Sinister knows exactly what he is about 
and just what he wants. This enables him to make effective 
use of his better educated and more respectable allies and 
turn their efforts to his own purposes. 








THAT SCRAP OF PAPER 


NE of our readers has reminded us that the notorious 
() phrase “a scrap of paper” was not first used in re- 

spect to the treaty by which Germany guaranteed the 
neutrality of Belgium. Apparently it represents. an old 
Prussian tradition. On referring, at her suggestion, to our 
file of Harper’s Weekly we found an article sketching the 
career of Emperor William I, the first ruler of the German 
Empire, in the issue of March 26, 1887. From it we learned, 
or recalled to our memory, the fact that when William and 
the Prussian Diet quarreled over the budget of 1862 this 
monarch disregarded the refusal of the people’s representa- 
tives to grant appropriations and spent the money without 
their consent. He was, of course, reproached with this de- 
fiance of law, but that did not worry a ruler so intimately 
in the confidence of the “good old German God.” He replied 
that he would do his duty as he saw it without regard to 
“scraps of paper called constitutions.” 

The German people of that generation were not so thoroly 
broken to the yoke as they are today and there is no telling 
how they might have answered the tearing up of that par- 
ticular scrap of paper if a man named Bismarck had not 
come to the rescue of King William. By his brilliant foreign 
policy Bismarck, in the course of less than a decade, made 
the King of Prussia the German Emperor, distracted the 
attention of the people wholly from domestic politics to 
wars of conquest and established the principle that, when- 
ever the will of the ruler conflicted with the terms of a 
popular constitution, the constitution must go to the waste- 
basket. The dishonored scrap of paper of 1862 fastened 
despotism on Germany and so made possible the Great War 
and the scrap of paper incident of 1914. 








TO THE WISE AND OTHERWISE 


O win the war, our Government needs money. And 
what is more, the Government will get it. 


But what the Government cannot get by voluntary 
loans, it will get by taxation. From this alternative there is 
no escape. 

Those who subscribe to the Liberty Loan not only will 
have performed a patriotic duty, but, at the end of the 
war, they will possess as many dollars in bonds as they 
have subscribed dollars for the loan. 

If this ‘oan is not fully subscribed the difference must’ 
be raised by taxation, and those who have not subscribed 
must in the end pay their money to the Government in 
taxes salong with everybody else and have no securities to 
show for it. 

A word to the wise is unnecessary. 
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Vice-Admiral Sims has 
notified the Navy De- 
partment that on Octo- 
ber 16 an American destroyer was at- 
tacked by a German submarine while 
on patrol duty in European waters. 
The explosion of the torpedo injured 
the ship, killed a gunner’s mate and 
injured five other men, but the de- 
stroyer was able to reach port. This is 
the first time in the course of the war 
than an American naval vessel has 
been hit by the enemy. On several oc- 
casions, however, naval gun crews on 
armored merchant ships have been 
killed or wounded in conflicts with 
German U-boats. 

On the following day the Germans 
struck another blow at the Ameri- 
can navy. The American transport 
“Antilles,” on its homeward voyage, 
encountered a German submarine and 
was torpedoed. The submarine that 
fired the torpedo was not seen from 
the deck and the blow was delivered 
most effectively abreast of the engine 
room of the ship. Within five minutes 
the “Antilles” was submerged. Of 237 
persons on board at the time 167 were 
saved. Only thirty-three of the enlisted 
men of the army were on the ship and 
seventeen of these were rescued. The 
“Antilles” was accompanied at the 
time by a convoy of patrol vessels, an 
escort which normally affords complete 
protection. 

The silent effectiveness of the patrol 
work done by the destroyers of the 
United States and of the Entente Allies 
is proved by the decrease in the num- 
ber of vessels sunk in the last three 
months as compared with the earlier 
months of unrcstricted submarine war- 


American 
Naval Losses 








THE GREAT WAR 


October 15—Righteen British vessels 
sunk during past week. Germans 
take Arensburg on Oesel Island. 

October 16—German Kaiser visits 
Constantinople. Polish regency 
chosen. American destroyer damaged 
by German U-boat. 

October 17—Germans advance on 
Oesel Island. American transport 
“Antilles” sunk on home voyage. 

October 18—Russian battleship sunk. 
Germans occupy Moon Island. 

October 19—Russian Government an- 
nounces removal of capital to Mos- 
cow. Evacuation of Reval begun. 

October 20—French wreck five Zep- 
elin raiders. Germans sink two 

ritish destroyers off Shetland 
Islands. 

October 21—Russian fleet escapes 
from Moon Sound. British shell 
Ostend. 























fare. During the week ending October 
14, twelve British ships of more than 
1600 tons and six smaller vessels fell 
victims to German mines and torpe- 
does. This is a decrease of two in the 
number of large ships lost and an in- 
crease of four in the number of small 
ships as compared with the report for 
the week ending October 7. The U-boat 
warfare in the Mediterranean is not 
yet at an end. Italy lost four ships dur- 
ing the week ending October 14. 

It is rumored that Germany will 
soon proclaim a zone of unrestricted 
submarine warfare near the coasts of 
the United States, Canada and Cuba. 
The task of maintaining a suboceanic 
blockade so far from German home 
ports and over so vast an area will be 
a most difficult one, but it is pointed 


out that, since the essential supplies of 
the British and French are now largely 
imported from America, a blockade in 
the western Atlantic will be also in 
effect a blockade of France and Great 
Britain. 


F By the end of the third 
Liberty Loan week of the Liberty 
onLastLap [oan campaign sub- 
scriptions amounting to about $1,200,- 
000,000 had been officially reported 
to the Treasury Department by the 
various local banks, but since many 
reports were delayed the actual amount 
that had at that time been subscribed 
was estimated at nearly $2,000,000,000. 
This rate of subscription would not 
have realized the desired sum in the 
time allowed for the bond sales, but a 
special effort was made during the 
last week of the loan campaign, to 
reach all the people who had not yet 
bought bonds. On October 12 Presi- 
dent Wilson issued a proclamation 
designating October 24 as Liberty Day 
and requesting that “on the afternoon 
of that day patriotic meetings be held 
in every city, town and hamlet.” Many 
thousands of volunteer workers under- 
took to give the utmost possible pub- 
licity to the second Liberty Loan. The 
first Liberty Loan campaign was even 
slower in getting started and yet real- 
ized an oversubscription of more than 
fifty per cent by a flood of subscrip- 
tions during the last week, and a simi- 
lar result was expected for the sec- 
ond. A $400,000,000 issue of short- 
term Treasury certificates’ of indebted- 
ness, the largest ever offered to the 
public, was oversubscribed early in 
October. 

In the meantime, Germany realized 
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The “Antilles,” 


This photograph of the ‘ 


THE FIRST AMERICAN TRANSPORT SUNK 


homeward bound, was torpedoed and sunk by an unseen submarine on October 17. Of the 237 persons on board 167 were saved. 
‘Antilles’ was taken in a French port at the end of her first crossing with American troops 
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12,430,000,000 marks ($3,107,500,000) 
on the latest of seven war loans. Dur- 
ing the course of the Great War the 
German Government has raised 72,- 
411,000,000 marks ($18,102,750,000) by 
loans. 

Nearly all of this sum has been 
subscribed by the German people, as 
there have been few foreign countries 
where German bonds have been able to 
find a market. 


The War in The outstanding military 
: event of the week has 
the Baltic been the German occupa- 
tion of the group of Baltic islands 
which lies between the Gulf of Finland 
and the Gulf of Riga just off the Es- 
thonian coast. Oesel Island, the largest 
of the group, has been the scene of no 
little fighting. On October 15 the Ger- 
mans captured Arensburg, the chief 
city of Oesel Island, and isolated a 
Russian force on the Svorb peninsula 
in the extreme south of the island. 
This body of men, cut off from all 
hope of succor, was closely invested by 
the Germans by land and sea and 
finally forced to surrender. The Ger- 
mans claim that on Oesel Island they 
captured ten thousand prisoners and 
fifty cannon. The Germans occupied 
also Runo Island in the Gulf of Riga, 
Moon Island between Oesel Island and 
the mainland, and Dagé Island. 
The occupation of the Baltic islands 


was not effected without a struggle for 
supremacy between the Russian and 
the German fleets. In one skirmish the 
Germans lost two torpedo boats and the 
Russians one. In a fight between battle- 
ships the Russians found themselves 
outranged by the guns of the enemy 
and before they could withdraw the 
Germans battered the “Slava” till the 
crew was forced to abandon the vessel 
and let her sink. The lost warship was 
a vessel of 13,500 tons, dating back to 
the period of the Russo-Japanese War. 
At least fifty-five German war vessels 
of various classes are said to have 
taken part in the conquest of the 
Baltic islands. 

The naval successes of the Germans 
are not surprizing when the superior 
tonnage of the German fleet is taken 
into consideration. Germany has domi- 
nated the Baltic for the greater part 
of the war, and, in spite of mutinies 
and sullen discontent, it is probable 
that discipline is better kept in the 
German fleet than in the Russian. 
Premier Kerensky, indeed, felt it nec- 
essary to address a special appeal to 
the Russian sailors warning them that 
their lax discipline had in effect made 
them involuntary allies of the enemy. 
What seems to require explanation is 
why the British, who have the largest 
navy in the world and who could draw 
upon the fleets of their numerous al- 
lies to reinforce their blockade in the 
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PETROGRAD IN DANGER 


While a German army, whose present position is indicated by the heavy black line east of Riga, 

is advancing north from the Dvina River, another army has occupied Oesel Island and the smaller 

islands in its neighborhood. These islands may be used as bases for a march on Petrograd by 
way of Esthonia or for a naval attack by way of the Gulf of Finland 


North Sea, permitted Germany to gain 
and hold the supremacy of the Baltic. 
The British papers are now criticiz- 
ing the British Government for its 
negligence in the matter, but there is 
a possible explanation in the ease with 
which a numerically inferior fleet, such 
as the German, could hold the narrow 
entrance to the Baltic by means of 
mines, submarines and torpedo boats. 


Twice during the 
Great War the Rus- 
sian capital has been 
changed; the first time in name only, 
from St. Petersburg to Petrograd, but 
now a real change has been determined 
upon. The Russian Government an- 
nounced on October 19 that Moscow 
would soon be made the new capital. 
The transfer will probably be com- 
pleted by the middle of November. Of 
course, there is an obvious reason for 
the change of capital in the recent Ger- 
man successes at Riga and in the Bal- 
tic. It is by no means certain that the 
Germans intend to advance as far into 
the interior of northern Russia as Pet- 
rograd, but if they should do so it is 
important to the Russian cause that 
the men who are charged with the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the nation 
be in some safer city. During the first 
year of the Great War, the French 
Government moved from Paris to Bor- 
deaux. Paris was not taken by the Ger- 
mans and the French Government was 
soon restored to its old capital, but 
every one agreed that the transfer of 
the seat of government had been a 
reasonable precaution. The capitals of 
Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro and Ru- 
mania are still in German hands, and 
the rulers of these nations are occupy- 
ing temporary headquarters in other 
places. 


What Is the 
Russian Capital? 


On the night of 
October 19 a fleet 
of German Zep- 
pelins raided London. They approached 
with muffled engines and succeeded in 
dropping a number of bombs on the 
city before they were driven away. 
Twenty-seven persons were killed and 
fifty-three injured by the exploding 
bombs. 

Altho none of the Zeppelin air- 
ships came to grief during the raid on 
England, as scon as the news of their 
presence over France was known a 
general warning was sent out and 
airplanes and anti-aircraft gunners 
awaited their approach with grim ex- 
pectation. Five German airships during 
the course of the night were destroyed 
or captured by the French, and two 
more were compelled to land. No bombs 
were dropt in France by the Zeppelins, 
which were practically at the mercy of 
the French gunners and airmen from 
the moment they crost above the 
French coast. For several months past 
the Zeppelin has been little used by the 
Germans in making aerial raids, as it 
affords altogether too big and too costly 
a target. The airplane seems better 
adapted to the work and has been 
freely employed by the Germans in 
their recent attacks on England. 


Nemesis Overtakes 
Zeppelin Raiders 
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The Warin In only one part of the 
3 world is a campaign now 
East Africa being carried on apart 
from the continuous battlefield which 
stretches from Flanders to Mesopota- 
mia. This is in German East Africa, the 
last of the German overseas colonies, 
where an obstinate little force of Ger- 
mans and natives have for more than 
three years resisted the African forces 
of the British, French, Belgians and 
Portuguese. Very little is known about 
the campaign in this distant corner of 
the world, and an important British 
dispatch from General Northey, dated 
March 10, 1917, was first made public 
only a few days ago. From it we learn 
of a British invasion of the German 
colony in 1916. By the end of July the 
region between Lakes Tanganyika and 
Nyasa, an area of “20,000 square miles 
of very rich and fertile country,” was 
in British hands. There were a number 
of small battles with the enemy, and 
during the month of October alone the 
Germans lost over six hundred soldiers 
dead on the field or surrendered to the 
British. Several cannon and machine 
guns were captured. Both Germans and 
British have complained of the treat- 
ment of captives taken by the opposing 
armies in the East African campaign. 
There can be little question that the 
few German regiments in East Africa 
would long ago have been annihilated 
by superior forces if the campaign had 
been fought in a land of good roads 
and railroads. So far as can be learned, 
the Germans have usually come out 
second best in the conflicts in East Af- 
rica, but the nature of the country has 
enabled them to avoid battle for 
months at a time. As General Northey 
puts the case: “‘None of the roads are 
more than improved native paths, and 
the country is all hilly and mountain- 
ous, much of it being dense bush and 
very unhealthy. It must also be remem- 
bered that, up to our own frontier, all 
supplies had to be brought either thru 
Rhodesia, some 600 miles from the 
nearest railway, by native porters, or 
from Chinde up the Zambesi, thru 
Nyasaland and up the lake, a distance 
of 700 miles.” 


The German Kaiser, 
who earned as a 
young man the nick- 
name of “der Reise Kaiser” (the travel- 
Emperor), has now gone to Turkey. 
On October 16 he was welcomed at Con- 
stantinople by the Sultan, the Imperial 
Princes, the Grand Vizier, Ministers of 
State, and other prominent Turkish 
dignitaries. After a visit to the city, he 
inspected the fortifications on the Dar- 
danelles. The Kaiser’s visit at the pres- 
ent time is worthy of note, because of 
the military situation in the Near East. 
The recent victory of the British at 
Ramadie in Mesopotamia seems to open 
the way for an advance on Mosul, an 
important Turkish city rather more 
than eighty miles north of the present 
British positions, and some fifty miles 
south of a Russian army. Should Mosul 
be captured, the British and Russian 
armies would be able to join forces and 
together dominate the entire eastern 


Sultan Welcomes 
Kaiser 
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; HOW FRANCE IS BEING FED 
More wheat is one of the crying needs in France these days—on the United States falls a big 
responsibility in meeting it. But help comes, too, from other sources. Witness these stores of wheat 
being collected at Gibraltar and shipped to France 


frontier of Asiatic Turkey. Hitherto 
the inactivity of the Russians has pre- 
vented the British from extending their 
lines beyond Samara. 

Egypt has a new Khedive. Prince 
Fuan has been selected by the British 
Government as successor to his brother, 
Hussein Kemal, who died on October 9. 
The political importance of the Egyp- 
tian situation is considerable, as Egypt 
is a British protectorate inhabited 
largely by Mohammedans and border- 
ing on the Ottoman Empire. Altho the 
Egyptian Khedive is a nominal ruler, 
he is in reality “camouflage” for the 
British administration of the country. 
Hussein Kemal’s predecessor was driv- 
en from power for siding with Ger- 
many and Turkey, and since then the 
native government has not attempted 
to oppose British overlordship. In fact, 
the British army is now using Egypt 
as a base for the invasion of Turkey 
by way of Palestine. An army of Ara- 
bian rebels, allied with the British, now 
holds the railroad line east of the Red 
Sea as far north as the city of Ma’an, 
which is about a hundred miles south 
of Jerusalem, 


At the very moment 
when the German 
navy was winning the 
greatest victory that has yet fallen to 
its share, defeating Russian warships 
in the Baltic and facilitating the land- 
ing of an army on Russian soil, came 
the news of fresh mutinies of German 
sailors. From Dutch sources it was 
learned that German soldiers in the 
Belgian port of Ostend had refused to 
go on board submarines when ordered 
to do so and had thrown their com- 
manding officer into the sea. Thirty mu- 
tineers were removed in handcuffs to 


Doubtful Days 
in Germany 


Bruges for trial by court martial. By 
way of Switzerland another report 
came telling of riots in the ports of 
Pola and Fiume. The Austrian sailors 
killed some of their officers and also 
fought with German submarine crews 
who were stationed with them. These 
mutinies, taken in connection with the 
earlier outbreak at Wilhelmshaven, 
show an unexpected degree of demora- 
lization on the part of the German na- 
val forces. 

The political results of the troubles 
in the fleet have thus far been of more 
importance than their military effect. 
Vice-Admiral von Capelle’s attempt to 
place the blame for the Wilhelmshaven 
mutiny on the Independent Socialists 
led to a storm of criticism in the 
Reichstag that compelled his resigna- 
tion and even endangers the position 
of Chancellor Michaelis. The German 
Socialist majority, which has hitherto 
supported the war, now threatens to 
make common cause with the Independ- 
ent Socialists to force Michaelis out of 
office by voting against the new war 
credits which will be demanded of the 
Reichstag in December. Another rea- 
son for Socialist resentment is that no 
political reforms have been granted, in 
spite of the vague promises of the Gov- 
ernment, and even the joint confer- 
ence committee of representatives from 
the Reichstag and the Bundesrat has 
been abandoned. The food situation 
also is causing no little apprehension. 
The total wheat harvest is 40 per cent 
less than in normal years and other 
crops have done even more poorly. Al- 
most complete reliance is placed on the 
potato harvest. On the other hand, the 
German Government can still point to 
spectacular victories in Russia to dis- 
tract the people’s attention from the 
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AN AEROPLANE BRIDGE 


The difficulty of establishing any sort of communication or of advancing over territory broken by the terrific artillery bombardment has been one 

of the big problems on the western front. And the answer, as frequently happens, seems to be aeroplanes. This diagram, drawn by G. Bron, illus- 

trates the enormous possibilities of their use over No Man’s Land to continually worry the enemy—‘no broken bridge should be allowed to be 
repaired, no wrecked railway suffered to become active again. There must be permanent and maintained destructiveness 


retreat in Flanders, short harvests, na- 
val mutinies and the political conflicts 
in the Reichstag. 


Polish Independence . Russian 
- inister of For- 
Proclaimed eign Affairs, M. 
Terestchenko, has made the most im- 
portant Russian declaration of war 
aims since the formulation of the prin- 
ciple “no annexations or indemnities” 
immediately after the revolution. He 
declared at a meeting held in observ- 
ance of the centenary of the death of 
Kosciusko that the Entente Powers 
favored “‘the independence of an indi- 
visiple Poland.” Previous to the revo- 
lution, the Russian Government insist- 
ed that the Russian Czar should also 
be King of Poland, altho it was willing 
that the different parts of Poland 
should be united and that the country 
should have its own constitution and 
elect most of its own officials. But the 
Russian Republic, apparently, does not 
insist upon any political connection 
whatever with Poland. Very possibly 
the Russian people might be glad to 
have a close federal relation with their 
Slavic brothers to the west, but. the 
fact that at the present time no Rus- 
sian army occupies any part of the 
lands which are predominantly Polish 
in population has reconciled the Rus- 
sians to any solution of the Polish prob- 
lem which does not involve the Ger- 
manization of the country. 

The German Kaiser and the Aus- 
trian Emperor after consultation have 
agreed upon the membership of the 
Council of Regency of the Kingdom of 
Poland. The three members of this 
council are Alexander von Laeksoki, 
Archbishop of Warsaw; Prince Lubo- 
mirski, the mayor of Warsaw, and Jo- 
sef Honostrowski, a wealthy landowner. 
All three are members of the Polish 
aristocracy, but while the war lasts 
they will Ye mere agents of the mili- 
tary authorities of the Central Powers. 
A greater measure of home rule is 
promised for Russian and Austrian 
Poland after the war, but the Central 
Powers will concede neither independ- 
ence nor national unity. By the present 
plan, Prussian Poland will remain a 
mere German province and the other 
two-thirds of the nation will be united 
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under the Austrian crown. What the 
Polish people think about the rival pro- 
grams of the two warring alliances can 
hardly be open to question, and the re- 
cent organization of a considerable vol- 
unteer force of Poles on the French 
front is evidence of Polish enthusiasm 
for the cause of the Entente Allies, but, 
on the other hand, as the Central Pow- 
ers now occupy the territory in ques- 
tion, they alone are able to put their 
plan into practical effect while the for- 
tune of war remains what it is. 


The fact that some of 
the Entente Allies did 
not permit the repre- 
sentation of their countries at the 
Stockholm Socialist Conference has 
not prevented the organizing commit- 
tee of the Conference from stating the 
peace basis of international Socialism. 
The manifesto of the committee de- 
clares that experience has shown war 
to be a futile method of solving politi- 
cal questions, and urges that the peace 
which will conclude the war should ‘be 
based on agreement rather than mili- 
tary victory. The formula of peace 
“without annexations or indemnities” is 
indorsed. It is stipulated, however, that 


Peace Without 
Victory 


. fines levied on occupied territories in 


contravention of international law 
should be repaid and that restoration 
of territories laid waste by war may 
be effected thru an international fund 
to which all belligerents would con- 
tribute. “No annexations” is not taken 
to imply no territorial changes, for 
Balkan boundaries are to be reorgan- 
ized on the basis of nationality and the 
destiny of Alsace-Lorraine settled by a 
plebiscite taken at some fixt date after 
the peace settlement. There is also to 
be an independent Poland, but Prussian 
Poland is not, apparently, to obtain 
more than local autonomy. Bohemia, 
Finland, Ireland, and the Italian dis- 
tricts of Austria are to have home rule. 
A special indemnity is allowed in the 
case of Belgium; but one German con- 
tention, that Flanders should have a 
separate administration from the Wal- 
loon provinces, is granted. All nations 
should adopt the principles of interna- 
tional federation, compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and universal disarmament. Taken 
as a whole, this peace basis is slightly 


favorable to the Allies, altho it does not 
go further than many Austrians and 
Germans are now willing to follow. At 
many _— it shows a striking simi- 


larity the Pope’s peace message. 
Dutch Threaten a — = 
Commercial Reprisals 


system of the 
Entente Allies on Dutch public opinion 
has naturally been a most unfortunate 
one. The Dutch greatly resent the de- 
tention of their ships in American 
ports, and none the less so that the ex- 
port license system is admitted even 
by pro-German papers in The Nether- 
lands to be perfectly in accordance 
with international law. Julius Van der 
Wielen, head of the Dutch commission 
now in the United States, has declared 
that if it is impossible to get grain 
from America the farmers will be com- 
pelled to kill off a large part of their 
live stock and sell it where they can, 
even to Germany. What has angered 
the Dutch particularly is the recent re- 
striction imposed by Great Britain on 
cable communication with The Nether- 
lands. In retaliation, it was said, Dutch 
shipping to England might be stopped. 
The British action in preventing the 
transmission of commercial cablegrams 
to Holland was itself a retaliatory 
measure adopted until such time as the 
Dutch prevented the transit of sand, 
gravel and scrap metal from Germany 
to Belgium by way of Holland. The 
British claimed that these materials 
were used for strictly military pur- 
poses. The Dutch replied that when 
satisfactory proof of this was forth- 
coming the traffic would be stopped, 
but that until such proof was given 
the Government would not interfere. 


Premier Borden of 
the Dominion of Can- 
ada has completed the 
reorganization of his “win-the-war” 
coalition cabinet. The Liberals hold 
five of the ten posts in the new admin- 
istration, but the section of the Lib- 
cral Party which is still loyal to its 
old leader, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, con- 
tinues in opposition and refuses to be 
represented in the Dominion Cabinet. 
Premier Borden has announced the po- 
litical platform on which he will stand 
during the approaching general elec- 
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tion. The most important issue is the 
principle of compulsory military serv- 
ice. The Borden ministry and all the 
Conservatives and Liberals who support 
it, favor the immediate enforcement of 
the draft law without any compromise 
or concession to its opponents. Other 
recommendations of the platform in- 
clude civi! service reform, restriction 
of war profits, extension of the fran- 
chise to women, establishment of Gov- 
ernment steamship lines and a program 
of railroad development. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, it is understood, will not op- 
pose the enforcement of the draft law, 
but he will demand a popular referen- 
dum before another contingent of draft- 
ed men is called to the colors. He will 
have behind him the French Canadian 
population of Quebec, but his chances 
for overthrowing the Borden ministry 
secm slight in view of the fact that so 
many of the Liberal leaders from other 
provinces have given their support to 
the coalition ministry. 

, . On October 14, 
Wilson Picks War President Wilson 

Trade Board chose a new War 
Trade Board with more extensive pow- 
ers than the Exports Administrative 
Board which it displaces. Vance Mc- 
Cormick, chairman of the old board, 
retains his position. Other members of 
the War Trade Board are Dr. Alonzo 
Taylor, Thomas D. Jones, Beaver 
White, and Frank C. Munson. Under 
the provisions of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act all commercial relations 
between a citizen of the United States 
and any person residing in any part of 
the world occupied by the military 
forces of an enemy nation or an ally 
of such nation are forbidden under se- 
vere penalties. Special license may, 
however, be issued thru the War Trade 
Board authorizing persons to transact 
business with enemies or their allies. 
The War Trade Board is also empow- 
ered to license business concerns, other 
than insurance companies, owned by 
enemies or their allies to do business 
within the United States and to “as- 
sume or use other names than those by 
which they were known at the begin- 
ning of the war.” The Presidcnt’s order 
also establishesea War Trade Council, 


consisting of the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, Agriculture, and. Commerce, 
the Food Administrator and the Chair- 
man of the Shipping Board. This body 
will not have charge of any of the de- 
tails of administration handled by the 
War Trade Board, but will advise the 
latter on questions of policy. 

President Wilson’s proclamation 
makes effective other provisions of the 
Trading with the Enemy Act. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is empowered 
to regulate the exportation of gold, 
silver and other currency; to control 
the sending of communications to en- 
emy subjects or the allies of the enemy, 
and to license enemy insurance com- 
panies to do business in the United 
States. A Censorship Board, consisting 
of representatives of the Secretaries of 
War and of the Navy, the Postmaster 
General, the War Trade Board and the 
Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Information, is established for the cen- 
sorship of mail, telegrams, cablegrams 
and wireless messages passing between 
the United States and any foreign 
country. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is authorized to make use of pat- 
ents held by enemy subjects for the 
needs of the war, under certain safe- 
guards of the property rights of the 
enemy subjects holding the patents. 
The administration of enemy alien 
property rights, in so far as these are 
suspended or interfered with by the ex- 
istence of a state of war, will be taken 
care of by an alien property custodian 
who is yet to be appointed. The pro- 
visions of the law requiring the trans- 
lation of items of war information or 
comment in publications printed in for- 
eign language will be administered by 
the Postmaster General. The Secretary 
of State has power to license or forbid 
individuals of enemy countries or their 
allies to leave the United States. 


Fuel Administrator 
bn of Garfield, in charge of 
Old King Coal the negotiations be- 


tween operators and miners on the 
question of increased wage schedules, 
has given emphatic warning to all con- 
cerned that “under no circumstances 
should the production of coal in the 
United States be allowed to diminish,” 


———_——— ae 
and that he would “use whatever pow- 
ers are necessary to compel the produc- 
tion of coal to meet the country’s 
needs.” While blaming the strikers for 
endangering the prosecution of the 
war, Mr. Garfield declared that the in- 
dustry as a whole had shown much 
patriotic zeal and that “if all the people 
will show the same patriotism in the 
use of coal which the miners and minc 
operators are showing in its produc- 
tion, there will be enough coal this 
year for all war purposes and still 
leave all that is necessary for domestic 
industries and for keeping the people 
warm.” He estimated this year’s bitu- 
minous coal production as about 650,- 
000,000 tons in excess of the produc- 
tion in 1916, and said that anthracite 
coal production showed an even great- 
er proportionate increase. Most of the 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient coal is 
due, he said, to car shortage. 

Most of the striking miners in Illinois; 
Indiana and Ohio, where strikes have 
been most frequent, have returned to 
work. John P. White, president of the 
United Mine Workers, and Frank Far- 
rington, president of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Miners, urged the unions to 
be patient and refrain from taking 
part in any strikes until the Fuel Ad- 
ministration had opportunity to decide 
upon the question of increasing prices 
sufficiently to permit another increasc 
of wages. But the disturbed condition 
of the industry has threatened some 
parts of the country with a fuel faminc. 


Dixie’s The conferences of the South- 
: ern Commercial Congress in 
Bit New York have brought ou 
many interesting facts about the way 
in which the war has affected the South 
and the ways in which the South is 
taking its part in the war. “In North 
Carolina,” said President Pack, of the 
National Emergency Food Gardens 
Commission, “there has been an_ in- 
crease in home canning production 
from 350,000 jars and cans last year 
to nearly 4,000,000 this year. In Vir- 
ginia the 115 branches of the Woman’s 
Suffrage. Association asked for our 
daily garden planting lessons and made 
it their business to see that the ma- 
terial got to the local newspapers. Af- 
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INDIANS ON THE WARPATH 


This company of red men, enlisted in the United States Army, won the honors at the big military tournament held in Nebraska recently 
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International Film 
A SUBMARINE DONE FOR? 
The aviator saw the almost invisible wake of 
a U-boat here and dropt a bomb to “get” it. 
But the photograph doesn’t te'l what happened 
next 
ter the planting season the commission 
took up the canning and drying cam- 
paign all over the country, and our 
estimates show that 460,000,000 cans 
of food are being placed on the pantry 
shelves this fall.” Several speakers de- 
clared that the Federal Farm Loan 
Act had already greatly bettered agri- 
cultural conditions in the South and 
enabled farmers greatly to increase 
their crop production. 

Dr. Thornton, of the University of 
Virginia, discussed another phase of 
preparedness. “New courses,” he said, 
“are offered in the political geography 
of all the great European states, in 
meteorology, in physical geography, 
and in international law and diplo- 
macy. From the school of engineering 
have been taken over courses in planc 
surveying, topographical surveying, 
map drawing, navigation, field astron- 
omy, automobile construction and care, 
and the characteristics and use of tim- 
ber. Other courses are those in teleg- 
raphy, telephony, wireless, signaling 
and photography.” The Southern Com- 
mercia! Congress discust also war 
finance, the improvement of highways 
and waterways and publicity work in 
the interest of Southern development. 
A resolution was adopted for the safe- 
guarding of peace after the war by a 
“league of honor among democratic 
nations.” 


Traniportation It now appears that 
the Federal .Govern- 

and the War ment will not stop 
with taking over the ocean-going ship- 
ping ofAmerican registry but will 
reach out its hand to grasp the railroad 
systems of the country. The Confer- 
ence Committee on National Prepared- 


ness has made public the following sig- 
nificant statement: 

Not only is ship tonnage inadequate to 
the war’s demand, but the whole transpor- 
tation system is bending, and may break, 
under the strain of our first year at war. 
With crops not yet moving freely, with 
only a fraction of our new army sent from 
home, with our whole national war effort 
yet unplanned and unmeasured, war pro- 
duction is already hampered by shortage of 
cars and locomotives, lack of ample ter- 
minal, storage and other facilities; news- 
papers almost daily report mills closed or 
running part time, mines restricting needed 
output, shipbuilding delayed. . . . 

The exigencies of war may force Gov- 
ernment ownership in the surprizingly near 
future. Perhaps the only step that the rail- 
road people could take to postpone this for 
any length of time would be a very broad- 
minded and general attitude on their part 
in contributing their facilities to the com- 
munity service. 

The report praised the railroad 
chiefs who have coéperated with the 
Government in handling war freight 
and effecting economies in transporta- 
tion. But it was pointed out that in 
some instances railroads have endeav- 
ored to retain the most profitable ship- 
ments on their own lines instead of 
making cheap and speedy transporta- 
tion the sole consideration. This is in- 
evitable under private ownership, for, 
as the report said, “interests of dif- 
ferent railroads must sometimes con- 
flict and their chiefs must still consider 
themselves trustees of stockholders’ in- 
terests.” 

Rumors of a strike for increased 
wages on the part of the railroad train- 
men in the northeastern states may also 
have had a part in stirring up senti- 
ment for the nationalization of the 
railroads. The public is in no humor to 
tolerate interference with the speedy 
transportation of munitions of war by 
labor men or by capitalists. It is not be- 
lieved, however, that any of the rail- 
road brotherhoods will ask for an up- 
ward revision of wage schedules before 
next spring. The Shipping Board has 
intervened to avert a threatened strike 
of the harbor boatmen, marine engi- 
neers and longshoremen in the port of 
New York. Representatives of the 
unions concerned consented to submit 
their claims to arbitration. 


The opening of the New 
York Stock Exchange 
Stock Market on Monday, the 15th, 
followed an interval of three days 
which had been preceded by a sharp de- 
cline of prices. On the 10th, when more 
than a million shares were sold, all the 
industrial stocks had shown weakness, 
which was ascribed mainly to a suspen- 
sion of dividends by the People’s Gas 
Company of Chicago, owing to the high 
cost of material and labor and the need 
of capital for addition to plant. The 
price of the company’s stock has fallen 
to 42% from 106 in January last. For 
Steel Corporation shares, 320,000 of 
which were sold, there was a net loss of 
2%. The market was also affected by 
fear as to the effect of new taxes. On 
Thursday, the 11th, there had been re- 
covery for industrials, with gains rang- 
ing from % to 2%, but railroad stocks 
were weak, on reports of new demands 
for higher wages. Prices of these stocks 
rose from the lowest level before the 


Course of the 


close, but there were losses for nearly 
all of them, while industrial gains were 
sufficient to make an average advance 
for the whole list. 

This may have foreshadowed the 
downward movement three days later, 
on Monday, when prices were depressed 
by a report that the Exchange was to 
be closed. While there was evidence of 
liquidation designed to provide money 
for investment in the new Liberty 
bonds, and the new taxes on corpora- 
tions’ profits were borne ‘n mind, this 
report had much weight. There was no 
warrant for it. The president of the 
Exchange said the rumor was a ridicu- 
lous one, and that closing had not even 
been discussed by the officers. Condi- 
tions are not like those which led to 
closing in the early days of the war, 
when values were menaced by heavy 
sales from abroad in the only remain- 
ing free market. Steel shares (312,000 
cut of a total of 953,700) sold below 
par, at 99%, with a net loss of 2%. 
Everything went down. Sugar and to- 
bacco stocks were exceptionally weak, 
with losses ranging from 3 to 8 points. 
This was the day when the Government 
assumed control of American ships, 
and on this account there was a consid- 
erable reduction for Mercantile Marine 
shares. 

But the price movement was reversed 
on Tuesday. At first the decline con- 
tinued. In a short time it was checked 
by many purchases, which caused a 
steady advance, and the best prices, as 
a rule, were seen at the end of the day. 
No further attention was paid to the 
report that the Exchange might be 
closed. Steel shares were sold again 
below par, but the final figures were 
103%, showing a net gain of 34. All 
the active railroad stocks were higher, 
with additions of 2 points for St. Paul, 
and 3% for Union Pacific. On Wednes- 
day, however, prices fell again, but 
there was firmness at the close. En- 
couragement was found in the Illinois 
Central’s declaration of a small extra 
dividend, and in the Atchison’s annual 
report, which showed that with an in- 
crease of $22,000,000 in gross revenue 
there had been a net earnings gain of 
$6,629,000. Sugar and tobacco stocks 
moved downward, railroad share losses 
were only fractional, as a rule, and the 
price of Steel was reduced by one point, 
or a little more than the average for 
the whole list. 

A general recovery was seen on 
Thursday, when the advance for indus- 
trials was indicated by Steel’s gain of 
25%. A new order for 300 locomotives 
gave the same addition to the Baldwin 
stock, and Bethlehem Steel took 6% on 
a report that the company had under- 
taken to build $225,000,000 worth of 
torpedo boats. Railroad additions were 
fractional for a majority, but the prices 
of St. Paul and Reading were increased 
by 2%. The recent decline of bond 
prices is commonly ascribed to the de- 
sire of holders to shift investment to 
the new Liberty bonds. The Controller 
of the Currency suggests that depres- 
sion of the security market by such 
sales should be avoided by procuring 
loans on the bonds from banks. 














VICTORY AND THE ROAD TO PEACE 
A Message to the American People 


E can make no forecast of the length of this war, 
but every consideration of intelligence and prudence 
directs us to enter it as tho it were going to be 
long, and to equip ourselves to do our task from the 
very beginning in the largest, the most effective way. That 
means the mobilization of the energy and strength of our 
country in a military way and in an industrial way, and of 
course it means the preservation, as far as it is possible, of 
the country from unnecessary dislocations of its industrial, 
commercial, agricultural and community life. It is a task in 
which the maximum of coéperation is essential to efficiency. 

I think everybody in this country has been delighted at the 
freedom of our people from flashy impulses in connection with 
this great undertaking. I think everybody in the United States 
has been pleased at the good feeling which our people have 
maintained toward one another, the freedom of the country 
from internal disturbance and embittered difference of opinion. 
I hope that will continue; I think it will continue; and yet, in 
a country made up as ours is, it is very easy to imagine diffi- 
culty arising from an indiscretion or from an overzealous 
state of mind. 

We are at the beginning of the war. We are 
going to have losses on the sea; we are going 
to have losses in battle; our communities are 
going to be subjected to the rigid discipline of 
multiplied personal griefs scattered all thru 
the nation, and we are going to search the 
cause of those back to their foundation, and 
our feelings are going to be torn and our 
nerves made raw. That is a place for physicians 
of public opinion to exercize a curative im- 
pulse; and it is the duty of those individuals 
who make up a very large part of the direction 
of public opinion by means of their written or 
spoken utterances, to exemplify the fact that 
it is not necessary for a nation like the United 
States—which is fighting for the vindication 
of a great ideal—to discolor its purpose by 
hatreds or by the entertainment of an un- 
worthy emotion. Every conflict we have among 
ourselves, every dissent which we allow to be 
prest beyond the point of expression of opinion, 
which is necessary to secure wisdom, every 
division which we allow among ourselves, de- 
lays the achievement of the great object of this 
war. 

We have mobilized our financial power, we 
have mobilized our man power, we have mob- 
ilized our industrial power. Our financial power 
is exprest in billions of dollars; our man power 
in millions of individuals, and our industrial 
power in the inexhaustible resources of our 
country. 

Now, in this mobilization of the people of the 
United States, we are going to jar their habits. 
Business houses are not going to be able to 
do as they used to do, in many ways; workers 
in industrial establishments, farmers who are 
tilling their fields, everybody, has been asked 
to give up, or at least to permit the temporary 
obstruction of some of their deeply imbedded, 
habitual modes of action and thought. As a 
consequence we are all going to be in a more 
or less disturbed state of mind; things are not 
going to be as they usually are, and so our 
minds are going to be filled with questions as 
to whether the things which are in an unusual 
state are in a right or a profitable state. 

More than a million men were under arms 
in the army and navy on September first, all 
of whom are volunteers, because prior to that 
time there was not a drafted soldier in a single 
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The construction of sixteen national army “| BELIEVE IN PEACE AND IN THE PROPER ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAWS OF PEACE 
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GOVERNMENT BY MURDER 


BY WILLIAM A. McGARRY 


PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENT OF THE NEW YORK EVENING POST 


HILADELPHIA, the birthplace 

of national independence, is 

about to test the political free- 

dom of its citizens in an election 
to fill four county offices, most of the 
seats in councils, and several minor 
positions, The issue, which is clear cut, 
is murder—the result of a political con- 
spiracy proved in a court of record by 
overwhelming evidence—yet the answer 
is in doubt. With the Mayor, Thomas 
B. Smith, and seventeen other defend- 
ants bound over for the grand jury 
under heavy bail or locked up, with the 
knowledge that the killing was only an 
incident in the worst political reign of 
terror the city has ever known, the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia have not made it 
clear that they intend to throw off the 
yoke of contractor-bossism with its 
vicious, systematic abuse of public of- 
fice and police power. 

At this writing the outstanding fact 
in an unparalleled exposure of political 
rottenness is that there should be doubt 
of the outcome. But doubt there is, altho 
a few weeks ago thirty thousand citi- 
zens gathered in and around the Acad- 
emy of Music to protest against “gov- 
ernment by murder,” launching, over- 
night, a reform movement that promised 
a clean sweep of the Republican Or- 
ganization and the first move toward 
honest government. As usual in such 
cases, the type sometimes called “pro- 
fessional reformers” will be responsi- 
ble if the new party is wrecked. They 
have laid it open to attack by compro- 
mise with a faction as guilty as the 
one now on trial in all save murder. 


HE killing occurred on primary elec- 

tion day, September 19. For weeks 
prior to that date the Fifth Ward, in 
which Independence Hall is located, had 
been terrorized by police and civilian 
strong arm men seeking to force the 
election as Republican ward leader of 
Isaac Deutsch, a follower of the fac- 
tion headed by State Senator Edwin H. 
Vare and Congressman William S. 
Vare, his brother. The Vares had little 
use for the ward. It was 
hardly worth the effort for the 
few additional jobs it would 
place at their disposal. But 
James A. Carey, who ruled as 
Republican leader for the 
weaker faction, headed by 
United States Senator Boies 
Penrose and State Senator 
James P. McNichol, was sin- 
gled out as a target by the 
Mayor because of the part 
played by a Carey follower in 
the last session of the legis- 
lature in killing a measure 
in which the Mayor was inter- 
ested. 

For wanton greed and per- 
sonal spite, the Vares and the 
Mayor ordered that Carey be 
overthrown. Thirty policemen 
who refused to do political 
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Mayor Smith, who brought a political reign 
of terror in the City of Brotherly Love 


work were transferred to other districts, 
and notorious strong arm men were 
brought in from river wards to take 
their places. The Fifth Ward had been 
“swung” before by just such tactics. 
But a week before the primary election 
it became evident that Carey, once a 
leading exemplar of election thuggery, 
had really gained a strong personal fol- 
lowing and stood to win against the 
worst efforts of the police. Then a pri- 
vate detective agency was commissioned 
to import eighteen gunmen to put the 
finishing touches on the intimidation of 
citizens. 

The night before the primary elec- 
tion this gang, aided by police in uni- 
form and in plain clothing, raided the 
Carey political club, blackjacked two 
score men and a crippled boy, and 
walked away unharmed. On election 
day members of the same gang attacked 
Carey and John H. Maurer, Assistant 
District Attorney, with blackjacks. 
George A. Eppley, a vice squad detec- 
tive uninfluenced by the quarrels of po- 





~ FLEUR-DE-LIS 


By Harold Lowther Alcock 
soul to God—My body to the Earth— 


My Heart of Hearts I give for France’— 

A soldier wrote before the call “Advance!” 
O! Soul so pure what nobleness of birth, 
These are the words of love of highest worth. 
But, wrote against the trench with slender lance, 
Restore them France—and in the marble pour 
From changing sands that sacred love he bore. 


O Glorious, France! how softly rests their clay, 
Who saved thee from the dark unwelcome day, 
Who gave their lives the first sweet flowers of peacc-, 


braved a surging hell for thy release, 
raised the lily ere it trampled lay, 


Let nothing now that was of them decay. 


litical leaders, reached Sixth and De- 
lancey streets just as the attack was 
started, ran in to save Carey, and was 
shot twice thru the back, and killed, by 
one of the gunmen. The man who did 
the shooting and one of his companions 
were caught, and four other members 
of the gang were arrested by the New 
York police. 


|S bed after Philadelphia police, wit- 
nesses of the crime, had arrested the 
two men at the scene, it became evident 
that the department had rested its case. 
The Mayor was arrested by private 
prosecution, with Deutsch and Police 
Lieutenant David Bennett, who is in 
charge in the ward. Later the District 
Attorney, Samuel P. Rotan, caused the 
arrest of William E. Finley, executive 
director of the Republican City Com- 
mittee, two operatives for the detective 
agency that imported the gunmen, and 
five members of Bennett’s force. He also 
produced as “star witness” Samuel G. 
Maloney, local manager for the detec- 
tive agency, who testified that he was 
hired by Deutsch and paid $1000 by 
Finley to bring in the gunmen. 

The evidence so far produced repre- 
sents only the prosecution. It was pre- 
sented at a preliminary hearing that 
continued for eight days before Presi- 
dent Judge Charles L. Brown of the 
Municipal Court. Ordinarily such cases 


‘are brought first before a magistrate’s 


court, which is not a court of record. 
Altho the testimony, as has been said, 
gave seemingly indisputable proof that 
there was a conspiracy to “get” Carey, 
the handling of the whole proceeding 
gave rise to a vague distrust on the 
part of citizens allied with no political 
faction; something more than a suspi- 
cion that the case was being “staged.” 
Naturally the Vares have been quick 
to seize upon this. 

But granting that no opportunity to 
make political capital out of the hear- 
ing was lost by either side, the singular 
feature of the case as it stands now is 
the announced intention of the Vares 
to attempt to prove a “frame- 
up.” After five attempts thru 
the police department to arrest 
Maloney, despite the fact that 
he was held in $10,000 bail as 
a material witness for the Dis- 
trict Attorney by a Common 
Pleas Judge, they succeeded in 
having him heard by a magis- 
trate for a further hearing, at 
which they promise counter- 
sensations. In so far as they 
have gone in their announce- 
ments, the net result will only 
be to drag the Penrose-Mc- 
Nichol faction into the mire. 
Merely to prove that Mc- 
Nichol men plotted to have 
Maloney go to Vare men with 
a suggestion that he bring in 
gunmen will be of little ap- 
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OUT FROM THE FIRST-LINE TRENCHES 


HIS morning, I wonder if you 
would know me. They all say I 
am the toughest looking speci- 
men in the army—that is going 
some, too. This morning I had my first 
hand wash for six days. Old Batman 
(whom I left out of the show) ap- 
peared on the scene first thing. Got an 
old steel helmet, produced his own towel 
and soap, then I had a glorious wash. 

I am tired—five nights and four days 
under tense excitement with very lit- 
tle to eat, to drink and much less time 
to sleep. My company had the most re- 
sponsibility—we went 700 yards fur- 
ther than any of the other three and 
held the new front line for four days. 
During that time we were threatened 
with four counter attacks and actually 
ourselves repelled a very strong one. 
The work done by the company was 
simply glorious. My best little officer, 
A. A. Becket of Brantford, was killed 
in the assault. The company’s loss was 
a great one. 

On the night of the 14th we started 
out to get into position, taking nine 
hours to do so. On the way we were 
soaked by rain, the enemy also made 
us go thru a heavy cloud of gas. How- 
ever, after a very strenuous time we 
got into position. I was in the rear of 
my company and by unfortunate cir- 
cumstances was cut off from them a 
few minutes before the start- 


BY DAVID L. KEITH 
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| A week or so ago we asked Independ- 
ent readers to share with us the let- 
ters home from the boys in training 
camps or on the firing line—“the side- 
lights on the soldier’s life, the human 
touches that never get into the cable 
dispatches, but do get into correspond- 
ence.” This letter from Captain Keith 
to his family is a particularly fine ex- 
ample of such first-hand description of 
what fighting really means. It was 
written in front of Lens, where Cap- 
tain Keith has been since he went 
thru the Somme offensive of last year: 
He went overseas in October, 1915, 
has been in five engagements, was 
tirice wounded and recently received 
the Military Cross—Tue Eprror. 




















Richardson fairtcd, fell in a shell hole 
and remained there till 10 p. m— 
eighteen hours. Then he came to, and 
found our R. A. P., where he was drest 
and sent on to Blighty. 

My company reached its objective 
and was well at work consolidating one 
hour and thirty-five minutes after stari- 
ing. The Hun put up very little resist- 
ance. Our company captured fifteen 
prisoners (one being an officer) and ten 
machine guns. One of these guns we at 
once set in position and used with good 
cffect on a great many targets, as the 
Huns were running away over the back 


country for hours. Our objective was 
absolutely torn beyond recognition as 
a trench by our artillery, so our men 
immediately set to work to redig it. 
This job seemed beyond us altogether, 
but the result before next morning 
was marvelous. This hard work had a 
great deal ‘to do with the keeping down 
of our casualty list. 

The first day in the new trench was 
made tremendously interesting by see- 
ing the enemy form up for counter at- 
tacks, and then seeing our wonderful 
artillery break them up and send them 
flying all over the country. My only - 
method of communication was by run- 
ner. I lost three of these, one being 
killed and two wounded. 

One morning the enemy came over 
and entered my line. My men counter 
attacked in a most brilliant manner and 
before one could say Jack Robinson had 
the attack well in hand. When it comes 
to hand to hand fighting one Canadian 
seems to be as good as three or four 
Huns. Our counter attack was the 
means of killing about fifteen of the 
enemy and taking several wounded pris- 
oners. 

The novelty of an assault has worn 
cff as far as I am concerned, but I must 
confess that the excitement was intense. 
As one officer put it, “I wouldn’t have 
missed it for $100,000, and I would not 
go thru it again for $1,000,- 





ing off time. But as I had been 
over the ground before, I had 
some idea where to go, so I 
took out my map and compass, 
righted myself, jumped out of 
the trench and went over land 
to our new position—arrived 
there just at the right time. 
You have no idea what those 
moments of uncertainty meant. 
Never experienced anything 
like it in my life. 

Just as I was arriving at 
the spot (I had outrun my 
headquarters staff—they could 
not stand the pace that the old 








000.” 

Last night was one of the 
most uncomfortable I ever put 
in. Only a rubber sheet on the 
ground at the bottom of a 
forty foot dugout. 

I think it will take a few 
days to get rested up. I only 
hope we will get the chance 
before they rush on to some- 
thing else. The Huns seem to 
be able to take a lot of beat- 
ing before they even begin to 
think things are against them. 
I have been in five shows 
where we fairly walloped 








man put up), I met Lieutenant 
Richardson, our scout officer, 
and we went on to- 


© New York Herald 
A chance to write home and get rested up for the next “show” 


them and I was figuring out 
that I have been in advances 
that total up seven 





gether behind the bar- 
rage. We started out in 
the dark and ended up 
in bright sunlight. The 
amount of destruction 
was simply beyond 
words, and the noise— 
well, just awful. 
Lieutenant Richard- 
son and I had not gone 
far when he was hit in 
the right arm near the 
shoulder. The bones 
were broken and he was 
suffering considerable 
pain when I bound up 
his arm with my shell 
dressing. He _ started 
back for our old line 
and I on for our ob- 








miles. Just about have 
had enough of it, but 
then I have been very 
fortunate, and in the 
face of that grumbling 
seems to be so out of 
place. 

I have been sitting 
on the side of an old 
chalk trench all day 
long. Shells have been 
dropping near enough 
for some of the pieces 
to come as far as us. 
One of my officers has 
been holding up his leg 
and playing at looking 
for a Blighty. But that 
does not appeal to me, 
so I am going to make 








jective. Afterward I 


International Film 
heard that Lieutenant 


Got an old steel-helmet, towel and soap, and had my first wash for sia days 


for my dugout. 
August 20, 1917 
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What the Old Leaf Said 


By John Crowe 


OU are sharp, my wind, you are sharp to-day! 
Sharp have you sharpened your little spears, 


A thousand of them at my ears 
And sticking in my side, I know. 
“Go down,” the shrill spears say, “Go down,” 
The time is come and you must go 
And you must lie upon the ground. 
Enough of shuddering now, away! 
One dizzy moment on the air 
And then, my shuddering leaf, you’re there.” 
My wind, you need not bluster so; 
I have been ready for this day, 
This dawn I felt the spears and knew, 
And told my heart what it should do, 
Obey as now it shall obey. 


Now I have loved to wave in the sun 
And have a little place my own 

Where I the king might wave alone. 

I would not care to wave too long. 
You’ve heard perhaps the poet’s song 
About some aged yellow leaf 

Who begged the winds to let him stay 
And was so sick with fear and grief 
When they were taking him away, 
But when was ever such a one? 

And why insult the yellow leaves 

Who want no pity nor reprieves? 

For none would willingly outstay 
Companions that have dropt away, 
And no proud leaf has ever been— 
No, not a leaf was ever green— 

But after months of merry use 

The blight came down on all green stuff, 
And green was green for long enough; 
And dry is that leaf’s goodly juice, 
Cold unto death is his old heart, 
Weary the leaf of a leaf’s proud part 
As he waits for the winds to set him loose. 


Now it was good at growing-time. 
(Pardon an old leaf’s memories 
Reviewing the life that is led on trees.) 
For there are smells on a good spring day, 
They made a wonder of our air, 

And there are games and games to play, 
Before we knew it night was there. 

One tingles at the rain in spring, 
(Swishy, swishy, foolish drops, 

You'll never stick on our tree-tops), 
One jumps to hear it thundering. 


And then came full-grown knowing-time 
What is a leaf? He has his prime, 

And it is to perch so strong and high 
And laugh at rough winds sailing by 
And say no wind shall put him down. 
Never a face of prying moon 

But I outstared it, sneaking round. 
Never a withering sun of June 

But tried me all the blazing day, 
Thinking to wither me so soon, 

And then went red with rage away; 

For I would fold, for prudence’ sake, 
And sit and study half-awake; 

I could have folded more and slept, 

But for the big black man below 

Who came from a garden that he kept 
And flung himself;down by his hoe 

And lay in the shadow pleased with me. ~ 





But I was better pleased than he 
At answering a black man’s prayer. 
I brooded over lovers too 

For many a languid evening thru, 
I blest the dalliers unawares 

Who thought of only love’s affairs. 
I thought it good to sit so high 
Between the creatures and the sky, 
Practising love and wisdom there. 


Two thrushes used to come and swing, 

A blackbird too, the blackest thing, 

A while each day to stay and sing 

At many a serenade for me. 

And they were serenaders three! 

They do not serenade me now, 

They do not like my yellow face, 

They do not stop on a barren bough, 
They are off to another and greener place. 
The old leaves rattle on the stem 

And birds have no more tunes for them. 
So this is the end of a leaf at last. 

Now why are you chanting words of cheer, 
Why do you whisper words of hope, 

When time for hope and cheer is past? 
Bright are the heavens you bring so near 
To leaves that agonize and grope; 
Pleasant your easy theories, 

Comfort the finest that there is! 

I thank each friendly comforter, 

Let him not trouble much, I ask, 

We are less frightened than we were, 
And more indifferent to his task. 

The old leaves hardly care at all 

What happens next—they only fall. 


| i you would really know the end, 
Why, thus I think it happens, friend: 
The dizzy passage soon is done 

And you may say the old leaf’s gone. 
But consolation even then, 

Behold! I shall not go alone. 

Whoever lives upon the tree 

Shall know the same mortality 

And bear me thoro company. 

A million leaves shall go with me! 
Attended thus, it matters less 

That I am plucked from happiness; 
Befriended thus, it matters not 

That I address myself to rot. 

Is such an unconcern amiss? 

Then hear me make one pious prayer, 
There is a heaven for which I’d care. 
Will the black gardener grant me this: 
Let him come with a shining rake, 
Swing and swing till his black sides ache, 
Roll us over, pile us deep 

Into a single mangled heap, 

Haul us to his garden spot, 

Dump us on that ground to rot. 

Down where the roots of life are spread 
Let be the burial of the dead. 

But when it smells of spring again 

The garden will know its good black stain, 
And blest shall that garden grow, 
Greener every vine shall blow, 

We rotted that it might be so. 


Blow sharp, O wind, blow sharper still! 
The old leaf offers up his will, 
Then blow and blow, my wind, until— 
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British Official Photograph from Paul Thompson 
AS THE ALLIES GO FORWARD 

Mud—-heavy, sticky, interminable, almost 
impussable mud—is one of the chief difficul- 
ties for the troops that are fighting in Flan- 
ders. The group of British soldiers above are 
plodding thru a stretch of territory par- 
ticularly well churned up by shell fire 


TWO FOR BLIGHTY 
The soldier on the left has his good steel 
helmet to thank for partial escape from Ger- 
man bullets. And on the right:a:daring rescue 
by a French ambulance attendant who is 
carrying in a wounded soldier from the bat- 
tlefield under fire from German machine guns 























© Underwood & Underwood A LION OF FLANDERS 
Somewhere ahead in the blackness are the lines of German trenches, bombarded day and night now by big guns such as this 








© #. Muller, Jr. 


THE MEN WHO SEB OUR SOLDIERS SAFELY OVER—A GUN CREW ON 
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THE WAR OF HIDE 
AND SEEK 
J'o an aviator the road 
above is just a smooth, 
brown field, to the enemy 
gunners it looks like the 
edge of a forest, only to 
those permitted does it 
disclose itself as a thoro- 
fare, which can be safely 
used to bring up supplies 
for the French trenches 











© Kadel & Herbert 
UNDER COVER 

The simplest sort of camouflage, branches 
stacked over the army tent to make it look 
like a clump of bushes. The American soldiers 
in France are being taught that the art of 
successful camouflage is as important in war- 
fure nowadays as bomb-throwing, for instance, 
or digging in. The poilu on the right is in a 
passage to the trenches which has been com- 
pletely hidden by painted canvas and foliage 


© Underwood & Underwood 


















French official phetograph from Paul Thompson 


HOW CAMOUFLAGE BEGAN 
These tents in Macedonia, covered with 
branches to keep off the heat, suggested the 
original camouflage—according to one of the 
numerous stories of its discovery. There’s in- 
teresting similarity, at any rate, between them 
and the American tent opposite. The marine 
gun below looks like nothing at all at a distance. 
The camoufleurs have worked out an exact 
science of these miscellaneous painted blotches 
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KEEPING THE 


HE Great War is not only 

starving people: it is 

starving the land. Enough 

nitrogen is thrown away 
in some indecisive battle on the 
Aisne to save India from a fam- 
ine. The population of Europe 
as a whole has not been lessened 
by the war, but the soil is being 
robbed of its power to support 
the population. A plant requires 
certain chemical elements for its 
growth and all of these must be 
within reach of its rootlets, for 
it will accept no substitutes. A 
wheat stalk in France before 
the war had placed at its feet 
nitrates from Chile, phosphates 
from Florida and potash from 
Germany. Now all these are shut 
off by the firing line and the 
shortage of shipping. Out of the 
eighty elements only thirteen are 
necessary for crops. Four of 
these are gases: hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, nitrogen and chlorine. Five 
are metals: potassium, magne- 
sium, calcium, iron and sodium. 
Four are non-metallic solids: 
carbon, sulfur, phosphorus and 
silicon. 

Three of these, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen and carbon, making up the 
bulk of the plant, are obtainable 
ad libitum from the air and wa- 
ter. The other ten in the form 
of salts are dissolved in the 
water that is sucked up from the 
soil. The quantity needed by the 
plant is so small and the quan- 


tity contained in the soil is so great that 
ordinarily we need not bother about the 
supply except in case of three of them. 
They are nitrogen, potassium and phos- 
phorus. These would be useless or fatal 
to plant life in the elemental form, but 
fixt in neutral salt they are essential 


plant foods. A 
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Man’s violent method of the fixation of nitrogen. The 
Pauling furnace in which air is blown past two hollow 
tron electrodes between which a powerful alternating 
current is crossing. T'he electric arc forms where the two 
horn-like electrodes come closest ‘and sweeps upward and 
outward forming a flame that is about a yard long. 
The orygen and nitrogen of the air coming in contact 
with this flame are converted into oxides of nitrogen 


So much is easy to see, but actually 
the question is extremely complicated. 
When the German chemist, Justus von 
Liebig, pointed cut in 1840 the possi- 
bility of maintaining soil fertility by 
the application of chemicals it seemed at 
first as tho the question were practi- 











SOIL WELL FED 


cally solved. Chemists assumed 
that all they had to do was to 
analyze the soil and analyze the 
crop and from this figure out, 
as easily as balancing a bank 
book, just how much of each in- 
gredient would have to be re- 
stored to the soil every year.’ 
But somehow it did not work 
out that way and the practical 
agriculturist, finding that the 
formulas did not fit his farm, 
sneered at the professors and 
whenever they cited Liebig to 
him he irreverently transposed 
the syllables of the name. The 
chemist when he went deeper 
into the subject saw that he had 
to deal with the colloids, damp, 
unpleasant, gummy bodies that 
he had hitherto fought shy of 
because they would not crystal- 
lize or filter. So the chemist 
called to his aid the physicist on 
the one hand and the biologist 
on the other and then they both 
had their hands full. The physi- 
cist found that he had to deal 
with a polyvariant system of 
solids, liquids and gases mutu- 
ally miscible in phases too nu- 
merous to be handled by Gibbs’s 
Rule. The biologist found that 
he had to deal with the invisible 
flora and fauna of a new world. 

Plants obey the injunction of 
Longfellow and rise on the step- 
ping stones of their dead selves 
to higher things. Each succes- 
sive generation lives on what is 


left of the last in the soil plus what 
it adds from the air and sunshine. As 
soon as a leaf or tree trunk falls to the 
ground it is taken in charge by a wreck- 
ing crew composed of a myriad of mi- 
croscopic organisms who proceed to 
break it up into its component parts 


so these can be 





ton of wheat takes 
away from the soil 
about 47 pounds 
of nitrogen, 18 
pounds of phos- 
Phorie acid and 
12 pounds of pot- 
ash. If then the 
farmer does not 
restore this much 
to his field every 
year he is draw- 
ing upon his cap- 
ital and this must 
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used for building 
a new edifice. The 
process is called 
“rotting” and the 
product, the black, 
gummy stuff of a 
fertile soil, is 
called “humus.” 
The plants, that 
is, the ‘higher 
plants, are not 
able to live on 
their own pro- 
teids as the ani- 








lead to bankrupt- 
cy in the long 
run. 


Nature’s silent method of nitrogen fixation. The nodules on the vetch roots contain 
colonies of bacteria which have the power of taking the free nitrogen out of 
the air and putting it in compounds which are thoroly suitable for plant food 


mals are. But 
there are lower 
plants, certain 
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kinds of bacteria, that can break up 
the big complicated proteid molecules 
into their component parts and re- 
duce the nitrogen in them to am- 
monia or ammonia-like compounds. 
Having done this they stop and turn 
over the job to another set of bacteria 
to be carried thru the next step. For 
you must know that soil ‘society is as 
complex and specialized as that above 
ground and the tiniest bacterium would 
die rather than violate the union rules. 
The second set of bacteria change the 
ammonia over to nitrites and then a 
third set, the Amalgamated Union of 
Nitrate Workers, steps in and completes 
the process of oxidation with an ef- 
ficiency that Ostwald might envy, for 
ninety-six per cent of the ammonia of 
the soil is converted into nitrates. But 
if the ccnditions are not just right, if 
the food is insufficient or unwholesome 
or if the air that circulates thru the 
soil is contaminatcd with poison gases, 
the bacteria go on a strike. The farmer, 
not seeing the thing from the stand- 
point of the bacteria, says the soil is 
“sick” and he proceeds to doctor it ac- 
cording to his own notion of what ails 
it. First perhaps he tries running in 
strike breakers. He goes to one of the 
firms that makes a business of supply- 
ing nitrogen-fixing bacteria from the 
scabs or nodules of the clover roots and 
scatters these colonies over the field. 
But if the living conditions remain bad 
the newcomers will soon quit work too 
and the farmer loses his money. But if 
he is wise he will remedy the condi- 
tions, putting a better ventilation sys- 
tem in his soil perhaps or neutralizing 
the sourness by means of lime or killing 
off the ameboid banditti that prey upon 
the peaceful bacteria engaged in the 
nitrogen industry. It is not an easy job 
that the farmer has in keeping billions 
of billions of subterranean servants 
contented and working together, but if 
he does not succeed at this he wastes 
his seed and labor. 


HE layman regards the soil as a plat- 

form or anchoring place on which 
to set plants. He measures its value by 
its superficial area without considering 
its contents, which is as absurd as to 
estimate a man’s wealth by the size of 
his safe. The difference in point of view 
is well illustrated by the old story of 
the city chap who was showing his 
farmer uncle the sights of New York. 
When he took him to Central Park he 
tried to astonish him by saying “This 
land is worth $500,000 an acre.” The 
old farmer dug his toe into the ground, 
kicked out a clod, broke it open, looked 
at it, spit on it and squeezed it in his 
hand and then said, “Don’t you believe 
it; ’tain’t worth ten dollars an acre. 
Mighty poor soil I call it.” Both were 
right. 

The modern agriculturist realizes that 
the soil js a laboratory for the pro- 
duction of plant food and he ordinarily 
takes more pains to provide a balanced 
ration for it than he does for his family. 
Of course the necessity of feeding the 
soil has been known ever since man be- 
gan to settle down and the ancient 
methods of maintaining its fertility, tho 
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What happened to potash when the war 
broke out. The diagram from the “Journal 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry’ 
of July, 1917, shows how the supply of 
potassium muriate from Germany was shut 


off in 1914 and how its price has risen since: 


discovered accidentally and followed 
blindly, were sound and efficacious. Vir- 
gil, who like Liberty Hyde Bailey was 
fond of publishing agricultural bul- 
letins in poetry, wrote two thousand 
years ago: 

Put sweet vicissitudes of rest and toil 
Make easy labor and renew the soil 

Yet sprinkle sordid ashes all around 

And load with fatt’ning dung thy fallow 


soil. 

The ashes supplied the potash and 
the dung the nitrate and phosphate. 
Long before the discovery of the nitro- 
gen-fixing bacteria, the custom pre- 
vailed of sowing pea-like plants every 
third year and then plowing them under 
to enrich the soil. But such local sup- 
plies were always inadequate and as 
soon as deposits of fertilizers were dis- 
covered anywhere in the world they 
were drawn upon. The richest of these 
was the Chincha Islands off the coast 
of Peru, where millions of penguins and 
pelicans had lived in a most untidy 
manner for untold centuries. The guano 
composed of the excrement of the birds 
mixt with the remains of dead birds and 
the fishes they fed upon was piled up to 
a depth of 120 feet. From this Isle of 
Penguins—which is not that described 
by Anatole France—a billion dollars’ 
worth of guano was taken and the de- 
posit was soon exhausted. 

Then the attention of the world was 
directed to the mainland of Peru and 
Chile, where similar guano deposits had 
been accumulated and, not being washed 
away on account of the lack of rain, 
had been deposited as sodium nitrate, 
or “saltpeter.” These beds were discov- 
ered by a German, Taddeo Haenke, in 
1809, but it was not until the last quar- 
ter of the century that the nitrates 
came into common use as a fertilizer. 
Since then more than 53,000,000 tons 
have been taken out of these beds and 
the exportation has risen to a rate of 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 tons a year. How 
much longer they will last is a matter 
of opinion and cpinion is largely influ- 
enced by whether you have your money 
invested in Chilean nitrate stock or in 
one of the new synthetic processes for 
making nitrates. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture says the ni- 
trate beds will be exhausted in a few 
years. On the other hand the Chilean 
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Inspector General of Nitrate Deposits 
in his latest official report says that 
they will last for two hundred years at 
the present rate and that then there are 


_ incalculable areas of low grade deposits, 


containing less than eleven per cent, to 
be drawn upon. 

Anyhow, the South American beds 
cannot long supply the world’s need of 
nitrates and we shall some time be 
starving unless creative chemistry 
comes to the rescue. In 1898 Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes—the discoverer of the 
“Crookes tubes,” the radiometer and 
radiant matter—startled the British 
‘Association for the Advancement of 
Science by declaring that the world 
was nearing the limit of wheat pro- 
duction and that by 1931 the bread- 
‘eaters, the Caucasians, would have to 
turn to other grains or restrict their 
population while the rice and millet 
eaters of Asia would continue to in- 
crease. Sir William was laughed at 
then as a sensationalist. He is, but his 
sensations are apt to prove true and it 
is already evident that he was too near 
right for comfort. We are only half 
way to the date he set and already we 
have one wheatless day a week and are 
likely to have enother soon unless we 
stop shooting nitrates into the air. The 
area producing wheat was by decades:* 


THE WHEAT FIELDS OF THE WORLD 


I isd dios ae a miaraaneed aioe 192,000,000 
EY. cos nddenenancdaees 211,000,000 
DT ticagserenadendeemeen 242 000,000 
EE, co cccvenacasen - 300,000,000 


If 300,000,000 acres can be brought 
under cultivation for wheat and the av- 
erage yield raised to twenty bushels to 
the acre, that will give enough to feed 
a billion people if they eat six bushels 
a year as do the English. Whether this 
maximum is correct or not there is evi- 
dently some limit to the area which 
has suitable soil and climate for grow- 
ing wheat, so we are ultimately thrown 
back upon Crookes’s solution of the 
problem, that is, we must increase the 
yield per acre and this can only be done 
by the use of fertilizers and especially 
by the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 
Crookes estimated the average yield of 
wheat at 12.7 bushels to the acre, which 
is more than it is in the new lands of 
the United States. Australia and Rus- 
sia, but less than in Europe, where the 
soil is well fed. What can be done to 
increase the yield may be seen from 
these figures: 


GAIN IN THE YIELD OF WHEAT IN BUSHELS 
PER ACRE 


1889-90 1913 
Nn ee en tub endin’ 19 35 
EN a aie cay iacenaieh 30 35 
EE An nacwhenene dawn 17 20 
United Kingdom ......... 28 32 
NS ee 2 15 


The greatest gain was made in Ger- 
many and we see a reason for it in the 
fact that the German importation of 
Chilean saltpeter was 55,000 tons in 
1880 and 747,000 tons in 1913. In pota- 
toes, too, Germany gets twice as big a 
crop from the same ground as we do, 
223 bushels [Continued on page 194 

*I am quoting mostly Unstead’s figures from 
the Geographical Journal of 1913. See also Dick- 


son’s “The Distribution of Mankind,” in Smith- 
sonian Report, 1913. 
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Bake and fry deliciously! 


O you make tender, flaky pie-crust? Do 
you fry croquettes and potatoes that are 
brown-crusted, yet soft and flavory inside? 


To bake and fry most deliciously, you must 
select your lard with utmost care. It ‘should 
be of just the right consistency, neither too soft 
nor too stiff. It was with this essential principle 


a in mind that Swift’s “Silverleaf’ Brand Pure 
It is delightful to roll out such a fine, 
smooth dough Lard was prepared. 





Makes delicious pie-crust! 


Swift’s “Silverleaf” is exactly right for short- 
ening. It works into the flour with wonderful 
smoothness. It makes a dough which is easy 
to handle with the light touch that insures a 
, tender pie-crust. When you use this lard, you 
Pie with crust like this will make your will be surprised at the new delicacy, the light, 

a cieemeieaianaid ‘crisp flakiness your pie-crusts will have. 














Why it is ideal for frying, too! 


You can fry deliciously with this lard because 
you can heat it to an extremely high degree with- 
out its scorching or discoloring. See what a 
delicate brown crust immediately forms on your 
croquettes or potatoes, and keeps in all the fra- 
grant, steaming aroma, all the delicious flavor. 








When the lard is piping hot, put them in. Your food never gets grease-soaked. It cooks 
Watch the delicate brown crust form at once . quickly, yet is well done all through. When 
your family tastes the croquettes you fry with 
this lard, they will think you have discovered 
some piquant new way to season them. 


Get some of Swift’s “Silverleaf’ Brand Pure 
_ Lard today. Give your family delicious cro- 
dis quettes, pie-crusts that melt in their. mouths. 


Such dainty, tempting croquettes! Such a Hear them say that the things you cook are the 
crisp, brown crust! Your family will love them best they ever ate. 











Swift's “Silverleaf’ Brand Pure Lard 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
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One Thing 


Money Cannot Buy 


By ROY WILSON BEAL 


OME folks imagine that the greatest 

thing in the world is a fat bank account 
and plenty of leisure time in which to 
spend the money. ‘The blind man thinks 
the greatest thing in the world is to be 
able to see. The cripple thinks the great- 
est thing in the world is to possess a body 
free from deformities, aches and pains. 
The hungry man thinks the greatest thing 
in the world is to sit down to a table loaded 
with all kinds of good things to eat. The 
lover thinks the greatest thing in the world 
is love. In fact everyone thinks the great- 
est thing in the world is that which each 
most desires and is least able to obtain. 

The greatest thing in the world is not 
money or power, automobiles or mansions ; 
it is something money cannot buy. You 
may ask, “Is there anything money cannot 
buy?” Yes there is. The most important, 
the most vital and the most necessary thing 
in life to have in order to be satisfied, con- 
tented and happy and able to enjoy life is 
to possess that “one thing money cannot 
buy.” 

What is that thing which money cannot 
buy? It is HEALTH. Precious, vital, 
priceless health. Necessary alike for rich 
and poor. Attairiable equally for young 
and old, The rich cannot be happy without 
it; the poor cannot be comfortable without 
it; the sick cannot be well without it. You 
cannot purchase it in a drug store for it 
does not come put up in bottles ready to 
“take according to directions.” Nor can 
you obtain it from the grocer for it does 
not exist either in bulk or in packages. 
Those who have it rarely appreciate to its 
fullest extent its priceless value, Those 
who have lost it would give all they had 
in the world sometimes to get it back. A 
few are privileged to enjoy it without ex- 
erting apparently any effort on their part 
to keep it but the majority of us are obliged 


to work for it; first to acquire it and then 
to keep it. 

Now the question naturally arises, “If J 
do not possess this greatest of all human 
blessings, where and how can I get it?’ 
By simply devoting a few minutes a day 
occasionally indulging in ‘an internal bath” 
administered with the aid of a “J. B. L. 
Cascade.” What is a “Cascade”? It is an 
appliance used for the administration of 
an internal bath and was invented by Dr. 
Chas. A. Tyrrell, who not only saved but 
prolonged his own life more than fifteen 
years beyond the time set by his own phy- 
sicians to live and is alive and hearty to- 
day. Internal bathing is a short cut from 
illness to health. There is nothing labo- 
rious or objectionable about it. It is a 
simple, efficacious and quick method of 
ridding the body of those poisons which are 
known to multiply enormously in the colon 
or large intestine and directly or indirectly 
the underlying cause of.most of our physi- 
cal and mental ills. 

The thousands and tens of thousands of 
testimonials on file in Dr. Tyrrell’s office 
attest to the almost miraculous results ob- 
tained through the use of the Cascade. If 
you will write to Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D., 
134 West 65th Street, New York City, 
mentioning The Independent, there will be 
mailed to you a_ booklet entitled “The 
What, the Why, the Way of Internal Bath- 
ing,” which describes in detail this appli- 
ance and how it has benefited thousands of 
sufferers from a variety of ills. 

As a prophylactic means of avoiding 
serious or prolonged illness and as an aid 
in assisting nature to restore the health 
of those who are ill, it has almost no equal 
in the realm of science. There is almost 
no condition of ill health that does not de- 
rive some benefit from its use.—Adv. 








MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pu Pub. € Co. . (Inc. ), , 61 Court Street, E Boston 








“HEAVEN AND HELL” 


The most startling of the profound writings of 
SWEDENBORG, the renowned theologian, 
philosopher and scientist. Big 632 

page book treating of the Life Cc. 
after Death, sent without further 

cost or obligation on receipt of 10c, Write for 
complete list of publications, . 

THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 








Room 30, 3 West 25th Street, New York 
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CANNOT BURN 
OR EXPLODE 


tothemos!® \ 
delicate fabric or color \“ 


Removes GrEASE Spots 
15¢25¢50¢ Bottles-All Druggists 


















Shoes made with “‘F. B. & C.’’ white and fancy colored kid, are cleaned with Carbona ‘Cleaning Fluid,. 





Remarkable Remarks 


UncLeE SamM—Buy a Liberty Bond. 

Fretp MARSHAL JOFFRE—Victory surely 
will be ours. 

Ep Howr—A good many have intimated 
that I lack sense. 

Wooprow Witson—No man can win 
honor who thinks of himself. 

GENERAL PERSHING—It is women who 
suffer and lend courage to us. 

A. F. Currier, M. D.—I prefer castor 
oil in the great majority of cases. 

Joun D. RocKkEFELLER—The bonds of 
the U. S. Government are the safest in- 
vestment. 

Lisstrze C, Farmer—Old wool blankets 
can often be used in making petticoats or 
braided rugs. 

Pror. ALBERT BusHNELL Hart—How 
did Eve spend her time while Adam was 
hunting dragons? 

CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt—The most vig- 
orous opponent of woman suffrage in the 
world is the Kaiser. 

Marquis OKuMA—I doubt whether the 
European civilization has not already to- 
day approached its last stage. 

J. P. MorcaAn—I understand that there 
is, in some quarters, a feeling of pessimism 
caused by declining securities. 

Mrs. Percy PENNYBACKER—In these 
days of distress every woman should pass 
her soul in review before herself. 

Bitty SunDAY—TIf one of these old Ro- 
mans should come to New York, he would 
think the whole town was bughouse. 

Pror. Ketty Mitrer—The American 
nation can rely unlimitedly on the negro 
to follow the flag wherever it may lead. 

Missionary W. G. Farrrrerp—There 
are only eight doctors to twelve million 
people in the Province of Shansi, China. 

GENERAL VON HiInpDENBURG—May Mr. 
Wilson continue in the future to be a part 
of the force which ever intends evil and 
does good. 

LestieE M. Suaw—I would prefer to 
have lost the great War of Independence 
and remained an English dependency like 
Canada than to be a German vassal for 
all time. 

Macnineé Gunner Empry—TIf a French- 
man kisses an American soldier, the Amer- 
ican mustn’t poke him in the chin; he must 
kiss him back. 


Dr. Duptry A. SarceEnt—Nine times 
out of ten woman, from the standpoint of 
physical endurance, should make as good a 
soldier as man. 


Dr. C. H. Parknurst—-I would rather 
see my country under the domination of the 
Koran and its prophets than subject to the 
cultivated barbarism of Berlin. 


Lapy Durr Gorpon—It was a compara- 
tively short while ago that no nation save 
the French ever attempted the union of 
green and blue, of mauve and yellow, of 
pink and red. 


Hersert ©. Hoover—Unless we can se- 
cure an immediate reduction of the sugar 
consumption in candy, ice cream and sweet 
drinks, it will be necessary next year to 
eurtail the supplies to these industries. 


PresmeENT ArtHur T. HaprEy—The 
man who has the facts at his command, 
knows their relative values and under- 
stands the art of stating them in proper 
order is a guide whom the people crave. 


Pror. Ernst Harecker—One single, 
highly cultured German warrior represents 
a higher intellectual and moral life-value 
than hundreds of the raw children of na- 
ture whom England and France, Russia 
and Italy uphold today. 


Cuter BurcoMASTER oF PorspAM TowN 
-—-The crafty hypocrite Wilson, who, with 
the simple impudence of an " uneducated 
parvenu, has the insolence to interfere in 
our domestic affairs, may be assured that 
none but fools will believe that our pitiless 
enemies are giving us good advice when 
they try to embitter our domestic unity. 
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Have You Left School? 


with a diploma, or without it? In either case, 
you of course do not wish to leave off being 
educated. When education ends, life ends. 


Take a Reading Course 


Everybody reads, but too many read without any 
plan, and to no purpose. The college graduate 
is like other people in the need of system, but a 
little more likely to realize hisneed. The Chau- 
tauqua Reading Course is useful alike to the 
person of limited training, who labors many 
nights over each book, and the critic or vigorous 
man of affairs who can sweep thru them all in a 
few hours. For either, a group of related, intel- 
ligible, and competent studies leads to a well 
rounded result. 


Don’t Read at Random 


For many years, the very mention of a reading course has 
meant without further explanation the Chautauqua reading 
course. It was the first and is still the best and it alone has 
a world-wide fame. The Independent is used as the current 
events element. The cost is trifling, $6 for a year; $3.50 if 
you already take The Independent. Are you tired wasting 
your odd minutes? Write for Chautauqua-Independent 
Outline. 
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Institution 
New York 


Chautauqua 


Chautauqua 
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TO WIN THIS WAR 
WE MUST 
| JAIL GERMAN SPIES) 
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E WILL YOU GIVE A DOLLAR TO HELP 
E PUT THEM ALL IN JAIL? 


{HNAMMUULNNAN 


If you can’t go to the trenches, serve at home, and 
stand by the man at the front. 


Telegraph, write or bring us reports of German 
activities in your district. 








Aid in patriotic work by enrolling and serving as a regular 
member of the American Defense Society. Only Ameri- 
cans need apply for membership. Our service card will 
explain how you can serve your country at home. 


UUTUULUUUNY LYLE LL 


ADVISORY BOARD 





HON. DAVID JAYNE HILL, JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, LL.D., 
Ex-Ambassador to Germany President, Princeton University 

HON. ROBERT BACON, HENRY B. JOY, 
Ex.Ambassador to France President Lincoln Highway Association 

HON. PERRY BELMONT, HUDSON MAXIM, = 
Vice-President, Navy League Member Naval Advisory Board = 

HON. CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, = 
Ex-Attorney-General, U. S. Ex-President of the United States = 


YOUR DOLLAR IS NEEDED 


| 








HULULLLULL LOL 


PIN A DOLLAR BILL TO THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY 
MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO ROBERT APPLETON, Treasurer 





American Defense Society, 303 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Please enroll me as a regular member, and send me the 
= Society's button, service instruction card, and certificate of 
; membership. 


Men TT 
HAVA TTER AA RELL ELLOS 
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You Need Your Country | 
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Organization for Efficiency 


Organization for Efficiency consists in the proper choice of human material and 
working equipment. 


Edward Earle Purinton, Director of The Independent Efficiency Service, tells 
you how to pick men. 


The Plan and Purchase Department tells you what equipment to install, where 
to buy it and how to use it. 


Ask as many questions as you like, They will be answered clearly, concisely, 








promptly by 
The Independent Efficiency Service 
119 West Fortieth Street New York 





























GOVERNMENT BY 
MURDER 


(Continued from page 178) 
value in lessening the guilt of the present 
defendants. 

In the meantime Thomas B. Smith is 
still Mayor of Philadelphia, Finley is still 
a select councilman, a mercantile ap- 
praiser and head of the Republican City 
Committee, Bennett is still a police lieuten- 
ant on active duty in the Fifth Ward, and 
the five defendant policemen are still on 
duty. It has been shown that attempts 
were made to intimidate witnesses against 
the perpetrators of the reign of terror. The 
District Attorney has demanded the re- 
moval, or at least the transfer, of Bennett. 
Not only the Mayor, but also his Director 
of Public Safety, and his Captain of De- 
tectives, are accused of knowledge that 
gunmen were operating in the Fifth 
Ward, and of doing nothing to halt their 
activities. 

Philadelphia paved the way for these 
examples of bad government when she re- 
stored the Republican organization to 
power in 1915, but the fight of which the 
Fifth Ward murder was part and parcel 
had its start in 1911. Graft in public con- 
tracts was so open, the use of the police in 
politics was so bold under Mayor John E. 
Reyburn, whose term ended in that year, 
that a fusion reform movement was inevi- 
table. Even this would have met defeat, how- 
ever, if it had not been for the split in the 
ranks of the “gang.” The Vares demanded 
the Republican nomination for Mayor for 
William S. Vare. Penrose and MeNichol 
saw a menace to their leadership in this, 
and denied it. When they learned the 
Vares intended to fight, they brought in a 
legislative committee to investigate. It ex- 
posed the failure of the Vares to live up to 
specifications in several contracts, but 
when its attention was forced to irregu- 
larities by the Penrose-MecNichol faction, 
the committee suddenly adjourned, disap- 
pearing overnight and never making a 
report. 

Vare lost the nomination to George S. 
Farle, who in turn lost the election to Ru- 
dolph Blankenburg, the fusion candidate, 
by 5000 votes. Blankenburg’s victory was 
made possible only by the fact that the 
Vares ordered their followers to knife the 
Republican ticket, just to show their 
strength. 

This widened the breach, and _ in 
spite of many “agreements,” developments 
have forced the two factions more and 
more apart. Each side has been working 
night and day for more power. The Vares 
gained control of the Governor, Dr. Mar- 
tin G. Brumbaugh, elected in 1914 as an 
Independent Republican, by helping him 
to pass certain social legislation in his 
first year in office. With patronage as 
their weapon they extended the fight 
against Penrose and McNichol thruout the 
state. 

In 1915 Vare was expected to run again. 
But at the last moment he withdrew in 
favor of Smith. Nothing quite as bad as 
the Smith deal had been tried by the or- 
ganization up to that time. On the sur- 
face. it meant peace between the factions. 
As developments proved, each side was try- 
ing to outwit the other, and the Vares 
won. Smith, a former postmaster, had been 
in private life for a decade. The voters 
had forgotten him. It was arranged to give 
him a “certificate of character” thru an 
appointment from the Governor to the State 
Public Service Commission. Altho the plot 
was exposed, it was carried out brazenly. 
Smith served only a month on the com- 
mission, resigning to become the Republi- 
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ean candidate for the mayoralty. Patronage 
is the mainspring of the political macnine, 
When Smith started to give most of what 
he had to dispense to Vare followers, the 
McNichol ward and division leaders dropt 
away. 

Going into the primary on September 
19, the Vares controlled the Republican 
City Committee, the election machinery in 
9 out of 48 wards; they made and “broke” 
police and detectives. There had not been 
a whisper of a reform movement, altho 
Smith, the Vare Mayor, outaid the gang 
in its palmiest days by virtually making 
public a list of ward leaders who would 
be “recognized” at City Hall. McNichol 
was a political leader, apparently, by suf- 
ferance of the Vares. A “harmony confer- 
ence” was called to agree upon candidates 
for the four county offices—District At- 
torney, Receiver of Taxes, Register of 
Wills, and City Treasurer. Under the law 
the incumbent of the latter office cannot 
succeed himself. An erstwhile reformer 
was named in his place, and holders of the 
other offices were agreed upon for renom- 
ination. 

Locally, the product of this conference 
was known as the “Fifty-fifty slate.” Pen- 
rose and McNichol were supposed to con- 
trol District Attorney Rotan and Register 
of Wills James B. Sheehan. W. Freeland 
Kendrick, the Receiver of Taxes, and Fred- 
erick J. Shoyer, candidate for City Treas- 
urer, were known as Vare men. For a time 
only the politically wise knew that Shee- 
han had “‘gone over” to the Vares. He is 
demonstrating it to all now by making 
stump speeches for the whole ticket. Rotan 
has shown unusual activity in prosecuting 
the Vare followers mixt up in the Fifth 
Ward scandal, but he has refused to ac- 
cept the nomination of the reform move- 
ment for reélection, on the ground that he 
is pledged to the other members of the 
“Fifty-fifty ticket” not to accept any other 
nomination. 

From the viewpoint of the boss, the most 
important of these offices is that of Re- 
ceiver of Taxes. The incumbent appoints 
about one thousand clerks, and these jobs 
are peddled out to Organization workers. 
If the drive of the reformers is successful, 
they will have it in their power to break 
the Organization by 1919, when the mayor- 
alty campaign will be on. The unfortunate 
phase of the whole affair is that the inde- 
pendents had little time to work. They 
must nominate their candidates by peti- 
tion. Whether it was because they thought 
it unavoidable or for a more sinister rea- 
son, they accepted a Penrose-McNichol or- 
ganization, hastily brought together, of five 
preémptors for the party name—the Town 
Meeting Party—in each ward. 

It is generally conceded that Penrose- 
MeNichol support is essential to victory. 
A few weeks ago all the indications were 
that this backing would be given so that 
the Vares might be crushed in the city. 
But now the politicians of the older Re- 
publican faction are scurrying about with 
the report that the exposure of gang tac- 
tics here has. hurt the party in the state, 
and the fear of a Democratic Governor 
next year has arisen to torment Penrose 
and MeNichol. 

The outsider may ask: “but what of the 
independent vote?” The answer is that 
approximately 110,000 Philadelphians 
failed to register, and so denied themselves 
the right to vote in the coming election. 
They may be heard from in the guberna- 
torial fight next year, or they may say 
again, as they have said in the past, 
“what’s the use?’ Perhaps in the last an- 
alysis these citizens are responsible for 
Philadelphia’s government. 

Philadelphia 
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Which Road Is Yours? 





















































An Earth Road which requires at least 


A Concrete Road which requires an average 
@ 218-pound pull to each ton oa 


pull of only 27.6 pounds to each ton 


takes a pull of 218 pounds to get a 1-ton load over the road on the left, 
when you can get over it at all. In wet weather you can’t get over it at 

all; even in dry weather it is rough and dusty. On the right, where the 
road has been paved with concrete, it takes a pull of only 27.6 pounds.’ It 
never takes more than that in the worst kind of weather—winter or summer 
—because it is hard and clean. 


Which Road Do You Want? 


Everybody knows that it is easier to haul on a concrete road than on any less 
rigid surface. But few realize how great is the difference. This has been 
recently determined by tests made with a dynamometer by Prof. J. B. David- 
son, Agricultural Engineer, University of California, made for the Good Roads 
Bureau of the California State Automobile Association. 

A 3-ton load was hauled over various types of roads in the same locality on 


the same day, the same horses and drivers being used. The dynamometer 
recorded tractive pull in pounds per ton of load as follows: 


Over a level, unsurfaced concrete road 





Concrete base, *%-inch skin top asphaltic oil and screenings. ... .49.2 
Waterbound macadam, level, good condition................... 64.3 
Concrete base, 1)4-inch Topeka top, level, good condition. ..... 68.5 
Gravel road, good condition, level. ........ Ctlistntketivedecdaewe 78.2 
Earth road, fine dust, level................. Cindiicevknstnneegaen 92 
Earth road, stiff mud on top, firm underneath, level........... 218 
Loose gravel, not packed down, new road, level................ 263 


Remarkable showing for concrete—less than half the tractive force required 
over a good stretch of waterbound macadam, less than one-third that required 

. on dirt or packed gravel, about one-tenth the pull required on loose gravel. 
You pull ON a concrete road, where you pull AGAINST an unimproved, 
rough or boggy surface. Where one wastes power, the other saves. 
Power costs money, whether you feed a team or buy gasoline. Your 
saving in power will pay your share of the cost of a concrete road. 


There are 30,000,000 horse-drawn vehicles in this country, most of them on 
farms, and 3,500,000 motor cars and trucks, The waste of horse power, of 
time, and motor fuel involved, not in poor roads, but in all roads less desirable 
for traction than concrete, is enormous. Besides this waste, the United States 
Office of Public Roads estimates that $200,000,000 per year is paid out indi- 
rectly for bad roads in extra cost of food. What is paid out for maintenance 

of roads that won’t stay built is incalculable. It runs into hundreds 


of millions more. The excess consumption of gasoline is another 
Concrete Roads huge item which motor car owners have to pay. 
Their Advantages: 


Can any community afford to neglect its highways in view of these 





No Mud—No Dust facts, or to build them of any material less enduring or less desirable 

No Ruts—No Holes for traction than CONCRETE? Its construction cost is lowest in the 
end and its upkeep cost is lowest from the start. 

No Sk Be sure you know what a concrete road is, Concrete is made of port- 

Easy Hauling land cement, sand and pebbles or crushed stone, and water. It is hard 

Smooth Riding and durable. Concrete is the material used in dams, factories, 


Long ae, bridges, and big engineering works like the Panama Canal, requiring 
pany te se great solidity and strength. 
Lew Maintenance Let us give you some interesting figures. Write for free copies of 











te Cost Bulletins Nos. 107 and 136. 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Offices at 
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Thie Nour Banda | 
This New Range 

Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
aren the kitchen needs heating. 


There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Gold NOO 


enw 


The large oven below 0 0 Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 


time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 130 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 














Use FRUIT-VIGOR {hat.'s what we, tet 
trouble. Should be used by one who 


wantete away from the misery—and great —of 
phyelc, pis, 


or 
mail 
Siar. 4 for $3.50. FRUTT-VIGOR, 
STEWAR: ¢ FOOD COMPANY, 634 Security Bldg., CHICAGO 








DARDS, we. 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 
Orders filled in any part of the United 
States and transferred by Cable Code 
through our own correspondents in 

Europe and the British Colonies. 
N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


We should all strictly adhere to the request 
of the United States Food Administration. 
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Adventures in the Uncanny 


HE SUPERNATURAL IN MODERN 
ENGLISH FICTION, by Dr. Dorothy 
Scarborough, is one of the few monographs 
in the field of literature which must have 
been a pleasure to write. It is a survey of the 


‘treatment of supernatural themes in English 


and American literature from the “Gothic 
romance” of the end of the eighteenth 
century, down thru Poe and Wilkie 
Collins to writers of our own day, such as 
Algernon Blackwood and Arthur Machen. 
Altho the study is not and could not be 
exhaustive, considering the thousands of 
good ghost stories which the nineteenth cen- 
tury added to the world’s fiction, there are 
over three hundred pages of rapid summary 
of the most famous ghosts, devils, were- 
wolves, dream specters, dual personalities, 
magic machines, ultramundane forces and 
animated corpses which have sent the shiv- 
ers up and down the spines of the last four 
generations. The work is beautifully in- 
dexed, so that the reader can turn in an in- 
stant to his favorite horror. Arthur 
Machen, author of The Bowman (popular- 
ly called “the angels of Mons”), has pub- 
lished a new story combining a narrative 
of the war with the element of the super- 
natural, The Terror, a tale of the revolt of 
all the animal world against mankind, a 
theme suggesting the view of Maeterlinck 
that the brute creation is secretly hostile 
to humanity. The Indian Drum, by William 
MacHarg and Edwin Balmer, makes ef- 
fective use of the legend that a mighty In- 
dian drum booms out over the Great Lakes 
whenever there is an accident, one beat for 
each man drowned. 
The Supernatural in Modern English Fiction, 
by Dorothy Scarborough. G. P. Putnam. $2. 
The Terror, by Arthur Machen. New York: 
McBride. $1.25. The Indian Drum, by W. 


MacHarg and Edwin Balmer. Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.40. 


Our Virgin Islands 
IE Danes held possessions in the West 
Indies for two hundred and fifty years 
and never found time to write a good his- 


tory of them. We have had them less than, 


a year and here is a first class history of 
them. And, curious to note, it is by a 
Dane, Prof. Waldemar Westergaard, of 
Pomona College, California. Being the son 
of a Danish family which immigrated to 
North Dakota, and having been trained by 


| Prof. H. Morse Stephens in the University 
_of California, he is peculiarly fitted for re- 
| search in this virgin field (pun accidental). 


He began his work on some letters found 
in the Bancroft collection of the University 
of California and then went to Denmark 
and dug up the original records of the 
Danish West India and Guinea Company, 
which no previous historian had touched. 
This gave him the material for his history 
of the Danish West Indies while it was 
under the rule of the Company from 1671- 
1754, and he proposes to follow this vol- 
ume with two others bringing the history 
down to date. In the meantime he has 
sketched out this later history in a sup- 
plementary chapter. We hope that he will 
also give us sometime a briefer résume of 
the whole for this fine piece of original in- 
vestigation is too solidly packed with facts 
and figures to attract the general reader. 
But the volume is full of interesting and 
novel information. For instance we all 


know of the efforts that Germany has be: 
making in recent years to secure control 
of the Danish Islands, efforts that have 
finally been frustrated by our annexation 
of them. But who of us knew that this was 
an old Prussian ambition. that in 1685 
Frederick William of Hohenzollern, the 
Great Elector of Brandenburg and Duke 
of Prussia, gained a foothold on St. 
Thomas to carry on the slave trade in con- 
nection with the Danes? But ten years 
later a French privateer swooped upon the 
Brandenburg buildings, looted the treasury 
and robbed the employees, from the director- 
generdl to the humblest, of everything ex- 
cept the shirts to their backs. It was such 
incidents as these that taught the Hohen- 
zollerns that they could never do anything 
with colonies until they became a _ sea- 
power and this led them to embark upon 
the naval policy that precipitated the Great 
War. 

The Danish West Indies, by Waldemar Wes- 

tergaard. Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


Test Books 


N each generation a few books are pub- 

lished that test the acumen of the 
reader, separating “highbrows” from low 
as an ethical test might separate sheep 
from goats. Samuel Butler wrote two books 
of this sort, EHrewhon, originally published 
in 1872, revised and reprinted in 1901, and 
now offered to us again, and T'he Way of 
All Flesh, written, for the most part, in 
the years that preceded the publication of 
Erewhon, but published posthumously in 
1902 and now reprinted for the delectation 
of the discerning. 

Yrewhon, the admirable satire of the 
hypocrisies and fads of the English-speak- 
ing world, appealed to a wide circle, truly, 
for the first edition sold out in three weeks. 
The humor and whimsy, the strange nar- 
rative of unusual adventures recommend it 
to all readers of real books. But the fine 
ramifications of thought, the subtle ironies 
that lead home to life as we know it, the 
delicate descriptions of intellectual prob- 
lems that are our own stated in novel ways 
-—the old equation in new terms—these 
things mean most to the few who enjoy 
thinking for its own sake. We have too 
much sentimental thinking and too many 
intellectual feelings. We mix things. Sam- 
uel Butler’s chapter on “The Rights of 
Vegetables” should bring us back to the 
common sense of thinking with our minds 
and feeling with our emotional natures. 

The Way of All Flesh is a strong, leis- 
urely novel of English family life perme- 
ated with a rich philosophy that shows 
how ridiculous were many of the hack- 
neyed conceptions of duty, especially filial 
duty, and many of the dogmas and disci- 
plines in accordance with which the people 
of Butler’s day built up their lives. In one 
respect Butler’s genius foreshadowed that 
of Bernard Shaw, his great admirer—he 
delighted in revealing the absurdity of cus- 
toms and cults by exhibiting them humor- 
ously, by pursuing the ordinary thought of 
the ordinary person farther than the ordi- 
nary person would or could pursue it, and 
by making into stories the commonplace 
behavior that was the result of such 
thought, and letting such stories seem to 
be the conclusion of the whole matter. 
Butler’s humor was far more serious than 
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Shaw’s, and, perhaps because he was not 
a dramatist, his philosophy is less elusive 
and can be separated from the philosophy 
of his characters with less difficulty. As 
compared with Shaw’s method, Butler’s 
method may be said to have bulk and 
weight. To break the fallow earth of stale 


| Blankets and 
+ 
customs Samuel Butler used a spade. Shaw Bed Coverings 
does his digging with a dagger. 


Erewhon, by Samuel Butler. E. P. Dutton & = . 

Co. $1.50. The Way of All Flesh, by Samuel = 

Butler. Boni & Liveright, Inc. 60 cents. = at Cc. HA Cc eons 
Jobs and Wages 


Out ot a ees ee ee ee A very remarkable collection of Cotton-, Wool- and 
has now grown an excellent handbook on Down-filled Comfortables in all the leading colors in 


the Minimum Wage, giving all the latest fi ri 
Stripes, Plaids and Floral effects are now on display. 
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data and discussion. (H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, White Plains, New York, $1.25.) 
How to Choose the Right Vocation is a 
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curious, entertaining and doubtless useful = There ast in addition the = 
compilation by H. W. Merton, a vocational] E usual plain colors in a = 
advisor. It enumerates the special qualities| = ° ° a = 
essential to some 1400 occupations, and by| = wide range, in Silk and = 
series of questions enables the introspec-| = : o. = 
tive to discover their abilities—and disa-| = Satin. Prices range from = 
bilities. (Funk & Wagnalls Company,| = $4.50 to $60.00 each. = 
Combined in one volume are two studies| 53 mre NY Blankets, in all sizes 
on the effect of war industry in disorganiz-| = | U Pe t 
ing the lives and working conditions of the] = tid from the small-crib to the 
laboring classes, sometimes for the better 
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extra-large size for four- 
post beds, in all the me- 
dium and better grades, at 
prices very much below 
the present-day values. 


Good medium-grade Blan- 
kets, $5.00, 6.00, 7.00 
8.00, 10.50 up per pair. 


but often with disastrous results to the 
homes the parents of which were swept 
into the vortex of production for the bat- 
tleline. Women as Munition Makers, by 
Amy Hewes, takes up the manufacturing 
town of Bridgeport, Connecticut: and 
Munition Workers in England and France 
is a summary of the reports issued by the| = 
British Ministry of Munitions. (Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 75 cents.) ==. 


In These United States 


The first volume of A Social History of 
the American Family, by Dr. Arthur W. 
Calhoun, devotes a chapter to sexual codes 
and customs in the European countries 
which furnished colonists to the New World 
and then traces their modification and de- 
velopment in the thirteen English colonies 
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Bed Spreads. Included in our stock are the light-weight 
Night Spreads. Dimity, Patent Satin, Sheer Mull, plain and 
embroidered, also Linen embroidered. Our line of fine Filet Bed 
Spreads was never more complete and consists of Cluny and 





denn t> cease tie Gk Cee Filet on Scrim, Filet and Italian cut-work on heavy Linen. 
shows evidence of great research and con-| = $22.50 up to $200 each 
tains a full bibliography. (Arthur H. Clark} = 932.5 P $3 ; 





Company, Cleveland. 

American Ideals, by Professors Norman 
Foerster and W. W. Pierson of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, is a compen- 
dium of brief quotations from the orators, 
poets, statesmen and scholars who have at- 
tempted to define the ideals and purposes 


Orders by Mail Given Special Attention, 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets - New York 
of the United States. The selections are 
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book should prove useful — the inculcation mt 
of a thoughtful and intelligent patriotism Uni Th | al S ° ° ° 
among the rising generation. (Houghton, nion co ogic eminary ' The University of Chicago 


Mifflin. $1.25.) Broadway at 120th St., New York City HOME in edition ws resident 
——— Fe aoag by gg pape The charter requires that, “Equal privileges beso ers alep inctres- 

- Moran, of Furdue University, 18 a read-) of admission and instruction, with all the ad- 
able string ef brief sketches of the person-| vantages of the Institution, shall be allowed to STUDY ry detallog ta 
ality and historical importance of each of | Students of every denomination of Christians.” mation \ 
the American Presidents. These sketches| Eighty-second Year began’ September 26, 1917. 26th Year U.ofC.(Div.M) Chicago, [1]. uicraiTowe 
show well-balanced judgment, but they For catalogue, address The Dean of Students. 
might with advantage have been somewhat 
more extended. It is impossible adequately 
to portray the character of a great political 
leader and discuss his relation to his age 
in a paragraph or two of comment. 
(Thomas Crowell Company, New York, 75 
cents. ) 

The revised second edition of The His- IJ ae) Sa 

: of ti » this f 

tory of Tammany Hall, by Gustavus which is sincere, reliable, the Suinderis sams" Mee bold aedite ert ne 
Myers, appears at a most appropriate mo- Clearly, tairly, briefly here itis.@A dliae bill patted at our risk will bring you the Pathfinder for a full year, or simply send on 
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me da fs unicipal election Fi fe mgs ne ip sey my chelate phen ape ye 9, 

in , i York City, a . brought en a om La 8.6. 
down to the opening of the 1917 campaign. 
Mr. Myers does not write as a partizan; he WEBSTER'S NEW Fe yew ‘a pee et it the popenaiahen 
simply gives the ascertained historical facts | § INTERNATIONAL the location of tne opelliné nih A rom 4 ine word: 
and his book should be as useful to the ecal’als.-thus lew Ge 

college student of political science as to DICTIONARY & “. ann mod adeen casurains final answer 

the voter who wishes definite information 
about the organization which for a century 
had been the dominant fact in the political NAME 
life of the Empire City of America. (New| Sree MAPS 

York: Boni and Liverieht. $2.50.) ») per INDEPENDENT LADDRESS 
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Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Madam: 

Our New Fall Magazine 
of Fashion, illustrating the 
very newest and finest things 
in Women's Misses and Child- 
rene high grade wearing apparel, 
the most unique magazine of ite 
kind published in America - is 
now ready. Send for it at once. 


There ie no charge. 


NEWCOMB-ENDICCTT COMPANY, 
Détroit, Mich, 


Dept. N, 














1000 Conse 


Manufacturers, merchants, pro- 


fessional men, you can print 
from 20 to 1000 copies of any 
hand-written or ruled form, 
quickly and perfectly with a 


ROTOSPEED 
STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


Prints on any size, weight or 
kind of paper from a 3x5 
inch ruled index card to a 
multi page 84g x 16 inch 
booklet. 
Sent on free trial with com- 
plete equipment for hand- 
written, typewritten 
ed work, 
Write for 
factory 
fae: and 
ree trial 
offer. 


One Model The Retospeed Ce, 
581 W. Fifth St, 


Low Factory Price ™.".""3 
TYPEWRITERS $10 


ae ALL “— Completely rebuilt, Five years’ 

Bhipped on ae Write today for 
Soe pected Price otter No. 1 a listof 
biggest bargains. 





WHITEHEAD TYPEWRITER CO. 
186 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, lilinois 


TYPEWRITER 


Up-to-date machines of standard 
makes— 





SAVE FROM 
$25to $75 


ie. 
American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. Y. 





HOUSEHOLD ECONOMIES 


perplex many housewives these days. The 
Countryside Shop carries in its always enlarg- 
ing files of information a great amount of data 
covering a large number of items of vital im- 
portance to those who manage the household 
expenses. 

Call on us for information on any subject re- 
lating to the home, the grounds, the community. 


COUNTRYSIDE SHOP 119 West 40th St., N. Y. City 





CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 


(Continued from page 186) 


per acre instead of our 113 bushels. But 
the United States uses on the average only 
28 pounds of fertilizer per acre, while 
Europe uses 200. 

It is clear that we cannot rely upon 
Chile, but make nitrates for ourselves as 
Germany does. In the first article of this 
series we considered the new methods of 
fixing the free nitrogen from the air. But 
the fixation of nitrogen is a new business 
in this country and our chief reliance so 
far has been the coke ovens. When coal is 
heated in retorts or ovens for making coke 
or gas a lot of ammonia comes off with the 
other products of decomposition and is 
caught in the sulfuric acid used to wash 
the gas as ammonium sulfate. Our Ameri- 
ean coke-makers have been in the habit 
of letting this escape into the air and con- 
sequently we have been losing some 700,000 
tons of ammonium salts every year, enough 
to keep our land rich and give us all the 
explosives we should need. But now they. 
are reforming and putting in ovens that 
save the by-products such as ammonia and 
coal tar, so in 1916 we got from this source 
325,000 tons a year and it is expected that 
this will soon be raised to 400,000 tons. 

Germany has a natural monopoly of 
potash as Chile has a natural monopoly of 
nitrates. The agriculture of Europe and 
America has been virtually dependent upon 
these two sources of plant foods. Now 
when the world was cleft in twain by the 
shock of August, 1914, the Allied Powers 
had the nitrates and the Central Powers 
had the potash. If Germany had not had 
up her sleeve a new process for making 
nitrates she could not long have carried on 
a war and doubtless would not have ven- 
tured upon it. But the outside world had 
no such substitute for the German potash 
salts and has not yet discovered one. Con- 
sequently the price of potash in the United 
States jumped from $40 to $400 and the 
cost of food has gone up with it. There is 
a standing reward open—say a million or 
a hundred million dollars, the world will 
not haggle over the price—to anybody who 
will discover a bed of potash salts equal to 
that of Stassfurt or a process that will 
match it. Even under the stimulus of prices 
ten times the normal and with chemists 
searching furnace crannies and bad lands 
the United States was able to scrape up 
less than 10,000 tons of potash in 1916, 
and this is barely enough to satisfy our 
needs for two weeks! 

Yet potash compounds are as cheap as 
dirt. Pick up a handful of gravel and you 
will be apt to find much of it feldspar or 
other mineral containing some ten per cent 
of potash which—when extracted—would 
be worth $500 a ton. Unfortunately it is in 
combination with silica, which is harder 
to break up than a trust. But “constant 
washing wears away stones” and the pot- 
ash that the metallurgist finds too hard to 
extract in his hottest furnace is washed 
out in the course of time thru the drop- 
ping of the gentle rain from heaven. “All 
rivers run to the sea” and so the sea gets 
salt, all sorts of salts, principally sodium 
chloride (our table salt) and next magne- 
sium, calcium and potassium chlorides or 
sulfates in this order of abundance. But if 
Wwe evaporate sea-water down to dryness 
all these are left in a mix together and it 
is hard to sort them out. Only patient Na- 
ture has time for it and she only did in one 
place, that is at Stassfurt, Germany. It 
seems that in the days when northwestern 
Prussia was undetermined whether it 
should be sea or land it was flooded an- 
nually by sea-water. As this slowly evapo- 
rated the dissolved salts crystallized out at 


the critical points, leaving beds of various 
combinations. Each year there would be 
deposited three to five inches of salts with 
a thin layer of calcium sulfate or gypsum 
on top. Counting these annual layers, like 
the rings on a stump, we find that the 
Stassfurt beds were ten thousand years in 
the making. They were first worked for their 
salt, common salt, alone, but in 1837 the 
Prussian Government began prospecting 
for new and deeper deposits and found, 
not the clean rock salt that they wanted, 
but bittern, largely magnesium sulfate or 
Epsom salt, which is not at all nice for 
table use. This stuff was first thrown away 
until it was realized that it was much more 
valuable for the potash it contains than 
was the rock salt they were after. Then 
the Germans began to purify the Stassfurt 
salts and market them thruout the world. 
They contain from fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent of magnesium chloride mixt with 
magnesium chloride in “carnallite,” with 
magnesium sulfate in “kainite” and sodium 
chloride in “sylvinite.” More than thirty 
thousand miners and workmen are em- 
ployed in the Stassfurt works. There are 
some seventy distinct establishments en- 
gaged in the business, but they are in com- 
bination. In fact they are compelled to be, 
for the German Government is as anxious 
to promote trusts as the American Govern- 
ment is to prevent them. Once the Stass- 
furt firms had a falling out and began a 
cutthroat competition. But the German 
Government objects to its people cutting 
each other’s throats. American dealers were 
getting unheard of bargains when the Ger- 
man Government stepped in and compelled 
the competing corporations to recombine 
under threat of putting on an export duty 
that would eat up their profits. 

The advantages of such business co- 
operation are specially shown in opening 
up a new market for an unknown product 
as in the case of the introduction of the 
Stassfurt salts into American agriculture. 
The farmer in any country is apt to be set 
in his ways and when it comes to inducing 
him to spend his hard earned money for 
chemicals that he never heard of and could 
not pronounce he—quite rightly—has to be 
shown. Well, he was shown. It was, if I 
remember right, early in the nineties that 
the German Kali Syndikat began opera- 
tions in America and the United States 
Government became its chief advertising 
agent. In every state there was an agri- 
cultural experiment station and these were 
provided liberally with illustrated litera- 
ture on Stassfurt salts with colored wal! 
charts and sets of samples and free sacks 
of salts for field experiments. The station 
men, finding that they could rely upon the 
scientific accuracy of the information sup- 
plied by Kali and that the experiments 
worked out well, became enthusiastic ad- 
voeates of potash fertilizers. The station 
bulletins—which Uncle Sam was _ kind 
enough to carry free to all the farmers of 
the state—sometimes were worded so like 
the Kali Company advertising that the 
company might have raised a complaint of 
plagiarizing, but they never did. The Chil- 
ean nitrates, which are under British con- 
trol, were later introduced by similar meth- 
ods thru the agency of the state agricul- 
tural experiment stations. 

As a result of all this missionary work. 
which cost the Kali Company $50,000 a 
year, the attention of a large proportion of 
American farmers was turned toward in- 
tensive farming and they began to realize 
the necessity of feeding the soil that was 
feeding them. They grew dependent upon 
these two foreign and widely separated 
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sources of supply. In the year before the 
war the United States imported 250,000 
tons of Stassfurt salts, for which the: far- 
mers paid more than $20,000,000. Then a 
declaration of American independence— 
the German embargo of 1915—cut us off 
from Stassfurt and for the last three years 
we have had to rely upon our own re- 
sources. We have seen how Germany— 
shut off from Chile—solved the nitrogen 
problem for her fields and munition plants. 
It remains to be seen whether we—shut off 
from Germany—can solve the potash prob- 
lem as well. It does not seem so easy. 

There is no more lack of potash in the 
rocks than there is of nitrogen in the air, 
but the nitrogen is free and has only to be 
caught and combined, while the potash is 
shut up in a granite prison from which it 
is hard to get it free. It is not the per- 
centage in the soil but the percentage in 
the soil water that counts. A farmer with 
his potash locked up in silicates is like the 
merchant who has left the key of his safe 
at home in his other trousers. He may be 
solvent, but he cannot meet a sight draft. 
It is only solvent potash that passes cur- 
rent. 

In the days of our grandfathers we had 
not only national independence but house- 
hold independence. Every homestead had 
its own potash plant and soap factory. 
The frugal housewife dumped the maple 
wood ashes of the fireplace into a hollow 
log set up on end in the backyard. Water 
poured over the ashes leached out the lye, 
which drained into a bucket beneath. This 
gave her a solution of pearl ash or potas- 
sium carbonate whose concentration she 
tested with an egg as a hydrometer. In the 
meantime she had been saving up all the 
waste grease from the frying pan and pork 
rinds from the plate and by trying out 
these she got her soap fat. Then on a day 
set apart for this disagreeable process in 
chemical technology she boiled the fat and 
the lye together and got “soft soap,” or as 
the chemist would call it, potassium stear- 
ate. If she wanted hard soap she “salted it 
out” with brine. The sodium stearate being 
less soluble was precipitated to the top 
and cooled into a solid cuke that could be 
cut into bars by pack thread. But the fru- 
gal housewife threw away in the waste 
water what we now consider the most val- 
uable ingredients, the potash and the 
glycerine. 

But the old lye-leach is only to be found 
in ruins on an abandoned farm and we 
no longer burn wood at-the rate of a log 
a night. Last year even under the stimu- 
lus of tenfold prices the amount of potash 
produced as pearl ash was only 220 tons— 
and we need at least 300,000 tons in some 
form. It would, of course, be very desirable 
as a conservation measure if all the saw- 
dust and waste wood were utilized by char- 
ring it in retorts. The gas makes a handy 
fuel. The tar washed from the gas contains 
a lot of valuable products. And potash can 
be leached out of the charcoal or from its 
ashes whenever it is burned. But this at 
best would not go far toward solving the 
problem of our national supply. 

There are other potash-bearing wastes 
that might be utilized. The cement mills 
which use feldspar in combination with 
limestone give off a potash dust, very much 
to the annoyance of their neighbors. This 
can be collected by running the furnace 
clouds into large settling chambers or long 


flues, where the dust may be caught in} 


bags, or washed out by water sprays or 
thrown down by electricity. The blast fur- 
naces for iron also throw off potash-bearing 
fumes. 

Our six million ton crop of sugar beets 
last year contained some 12,000 tons of 
nitrogen, 4000 tons of phosphoric acid and 





| eye Mackworth quotes a 


former cabinet minister as 
remarking that Sanatogen is “a 
national necessity to preserve good 
nerves.” For eighteen years pre- 
vious to the war Sanatogen had 
been building up its remarkable 
prestige among the English 
people. Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Arnold Bennett, Hall Caine— 
many indeed are the leaders of 
British thought who have long 
been publicly endorsing it. 


Today, therefore, when national 
good health has become a necessity, 
when the sick list must be kept low 
and the convalescent made well in the 
least possible time, England knows 
she can place utmost reliance upon its 
wonderful tonic and upbuilding quali- 
ties in any emergency. 


This is why such vast quantities of 
Sanatogen are used by the British in the 
convalescent hospitals at home, in the 
base hospitals, in the trenches—in fact, 
wherever the burdens and horrors of war 
make it necessary to preserve and restore 


Why England Uses Sanatogen 
so Extensively 





steady nerves and build up weakened 
bodies. 


Sanatogen Long Made in America 

In this country, too, Sanatogen has 
the highest standing. It is endorsed 
not only by many prominent men— 
such as Colonel Henry Watterson and 
John Burroughs—but by thousands of 
physicians. ‘The Sanatogen sold here 
is made in an American factory by an 
American Company. 


Civilian and soldier alike find bene- 
fit in Sanatogen. It strengthens and 
sustains, it promotes fitness and recup- 
erates after fatigue. The delicate child, 
the anemic young girl, the nursing 
mother, the run-down business man— 
all find help in Sanatogen. 


A trial will convince you—do you 
not owe it to your health to give Sana- 
togen this trial today? 


* * * 


“*The Art of Living,’’ a charming 
booklet by Richard LeGallienne, 
touching on Sanatogen’s kindly help 
and giving other aids in the quest of 
contentment and better health, sent 
free on request. Address The Bauer 
Chemical Co., Inc., 26 R, Irving 
Place, New York City. 


Good druggists everywhere sell Sanatogen—no increase in brices—in 3 sizes, 


$7, $7.90, and $3.60 

















THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, 


Box 5, New York 


FIFTY-FIRST YEAR ~ 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 


LOCATION: 50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorati 
unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. : - 


WORE: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
mentally to increase individual ethiciency, Small classes _ «i — — 


: A teacher for every six boys. 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 


You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on application. 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 
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Faces 
Made 
Young 


I will tell the secret of 
a youthful face to any 
woman whose appear- 
ance shows that time or 
illness or any other cause 
is stealing from her the 
charm of girlhood beauty. 
I will show how without 
cosmetics, creams, massage, 
masks, plasters, straps, vi- 
brators, “beauty” treatments 
or other artificial means, she can take the look 
of age from her countenance. | want every 
woman, young or middle iased. who has a single 
facial defect to know about my 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “‘crow’s feet” and 
wrinkles; fill up : ly hollows; give roundness to 
——e necks; lift up sagging ——— of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. I 
will explain all frie to any woman who will write 
to me. | will show how five minutes daily wit 


s information is free to all who ask for it 


Results Guaranteed 


aa absolutely g lo 
be disappointed. I -— the exercises at 
pane risk. Let me tell you about them. Write 
‘or my Free Book (sent in plain sealed envelope). 
it will tell you just what to do to bring bac 
firmness to the facial muscles and tissues and 
smoothness and beauty to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite 1077 Garland Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 




















my simple > facial exercises will work wonders. 
Thi ; 














SATURDAY NOVEMBER 10th 


It will be too late to mail your order 
for the magazines you like at our Fall 
Bargain Prices. We handle every period- 
ical published, and 


WE TRUST YOU 


Send us your magazine order now, with- 
out remittance. We will fill it at the 
LOWEST CLUB RATES OBTAINABLE 
(GUARANTEED) and you may pay on 
receipt of bill. 


The only complete early Fall magazine 
catalog and price list published can be had 
from us FREE for the asking, but remem- 
ber that your order must be postmarked 
not later than Nov. 10, 1917, to get the 
Bargain rates. To be sure of them, 
ORDER NOW. 


OORE-COTTREL 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES 
NORTH COHOCTON, N. Y. 



































Established Over Half Century 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


Invite your inspection of 
our Exclusive Models in 


Cloth Coats—Fur Trimmed 


For Street and Evening Wear 


126 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK [ 





















































18,000 tons of potash, all of which was lost 
except where the waste liquors from the 
sugar factory were used in irrigating the 
beet land. The beet molasses, after extract- 
ing all the sugar possible by means of lime, 
leaves a waste liquor from which the pot- 
ash can be recovered by evaporation and 
charring and leaching the residue. The 
Germans get 5000 tons of potassium cyan- 
ide and as much ammonium sulfate an- 
nually from the waste liquor of their beet 
sugar factories and if it pays them to save 
this it ought to pay us where potash is 
dearer. Various other industries can put 
in a bit when Uncle Sam passes around the 
contribution basket marked “Potash for the 
Poor.” Wool wastes and fish refuse make 
valuable fertilizers, altho they will not go 
far toward solving the problem. If we 
saved all our potash by-products they would 
not supply more than fifteen per cent of 
our needs. 

Tho no potash beds comparable to those 
of Stassfurt have yet been discovered in 
the United States, yet in Nebraska, Utah, 
California and other western states there 
are a number of alkali lakes, wet or dry, 
containing a considerable amount of potash 
mixt with soda salts. The plants at Searles 
Lake, California, expect to be able to put 
out 1000 tons a month now that Congress 
has granted permission to work the de- 
posits which are on Government reserves. 
Altogether we got from these western salts 
and brines 3994 tons of potash last year. 

Another mineral source of potash is 
alunite. which is a sort of natural alum, 
or double sulfate of potassium and alum- 
inum, with about ten per cent of potash. 
It contains a lot of extra alumina, but after 
roasting in a kiln the potassium sulfate can 
be leached out. The alunite beds near 
Marysville, Utah, are now being worked 
for all they are worth, but the process does 
not give potash cheap enough for our needs 
in ordinary times. 

The tourist going thra Wyoming on the 

Union Pacific will have to the north of 
him what is marked on the map as the 
“Leucite Hills.” If he looks up the word 
in the Unabridged ‘that he carries in his 
satchel he will find that leucite is a kind 
of lava and that it contains potash. But as 
he will also observe that the potash is 
combined with alumina and silica, which 
are hard to get out and useless when you 
get them out. One of the lavas of the 
Leucite Hills, that named from its native 
state ‘“‘Wyomingite,” gives fifty-seven per 
cent of its potash in a soluble form on 
roasting with alunite—but this costs too 
much. The same may be said of all the 
potash feldspars and mica. They are abund- 
ant enough, but until we find a way of util- 
izing the by-products, say the silica in 
cement and the aluminum as a metal, they 
cannot solve our problem. 
. Since it is so hard to get potash from 
the land it has been suggested that we har- 
vest the sea. The experts of the United 
States Department of Agriculture have 
placed high hopes in the kelp or giant sea- 
weed which floats in great masses in the 
Pacific Ocean not far off from the Cali- 
fornia coast. This can be hauled into barges 
and brought to shore, where it may be dried 
and used locally as a fertilizer or burned 
and the potassium chloride leached out of 
the charcoal ashes. But it is hard to handle 
the bulky, slimy sea-weed cheaply enough 
to get out of it the small amount of potash 
it contains. Last year tne four large’ plants 
engaged in the kelp business contributed 
only about a thousand tons of potash. 

This completes our survey of the visible 
sources of potash and it cannot be said 
that the prospect is promising. Last year 
we could only produce about 10,000 tons 
of potash. In 1917 we hope by energetic 
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exertion to raise it to 20,000 or 25,000 tons. 
But we need 300,000 tons and we could 
use twice that to advantage if we had it. 
Professor Ostwald, the great chemist of 
Leipzig, says: 

America went into the war like a man with 
a rope around his neck which is in his enemy’s 
hands and is pretty tightly drawn. With its tre- 
mendous deposits Germany has a world monopoly 
in potash, a point of immense value which can- 
not be reckoned too highly when once this war 
is going to be settled. It is in Germany’s power 
to dictate which of the nations shall have plenty 
of food and which shall starve. 


If, then, some mineralogist or metallur- 
gist will cut that rope by showing us a 
supply of cheap potash we will erect him a 
monument as big as Washington’s. But 
Ostwald is wrong in supposing that Amer- 
ica is as dependent as Germany upon pot- 
ash. The bulk of our food crops are at 
present raised without the use of any fer- 
tilizers whatever. 

When we turn to the consideration of 
the third plant food we feel better. While 
the United States has no such monopoly 
of phosphates as Germany has of potash 
and Chile has of nitrates we have an 
abundance and to spare. Whereas we for- 
merly imported about $17,000,000 worth of 
potash from Germany and _ $20.000,000 
worth of nitrates from Chile a year we 
exported $7,000,000 worth of phosphates. 

Whoever it was who first noticed that 
the grass grew thicker around a_ buried 
bone he lived so long ago that we cannot 
do honor to his powers of observation, but 
ever since then—whenever it was—old 
bones have been used as a fertilizer. But 
we long ago used up all the buffalo bones 
we could find on the prairies and our pack- 
ing houses could not give us enough bone- 
meal to go around, so we have had to draw 
upon the old bone-yards of prehistoric ani- 
mals. Deposits of lime phosphate of such 
origin were found in South Carolina in 
1870 and in Florida in 1888. Since then 
the industry has developed with amazing 
rapidity until in 1913 the United States 
produced over three million tons of phos- 
phates, nearly half of which was sent 
abroad. The chief source at present is the 
Florida pebbles, which are dredged up from 
the bottoms of lakes and rivers or washed 
out from the banks of streams by a hy- 
draulie jet. The gravel is washed: free from 
the sand and clay, screened and dried, and 
then is ready for shipment. The rock de- 
posits of Florida and South Carolina are 
more limited than the pebble beds and may 
be exhausted in twenty-five or thirty years, 
but Tennessee and Kentucky have a lot in 
reserve and behind them are Idaho, Wyom- 
ing and other western states with millions 
of acres of phosphate land, so in this re- 
spect we are independent. 

But ever here the war has hit us hard. 
Tor the calcium phosphate as it comes 
from the ground is not altogether available 
because it is not very soluble and the plants 
can only use what they can get in the 
water that they suck up from the soil. But 
if the phosphate is treated with sulfuric 
acid it becomes more soluble and this prod- 
uct is sold as “superphosphate.” The sul- 
furie acid is made mostly from iron pyrite 
and this we have been content to import. 
over 800,000 tons of it a year, largely from 
Spain, altho we have an abundance at home. 
Now that the shortage of shipping has shut 
off the foreign supply we are using more 
of our own pyrite and also our deposits of 
native sulfur along the Gulf coast. But as 
* consequence of this sulfuric acid has gone 
up from $5 to $25 a ton and acidulated 
jhosphates have gone up correspondingly. 

Germany is short on natural phosphates 
2s she is long on natural potash. But she 
las made up for it by utilizing a by-prod- 
uct of her steelworks. When phosphorus 
eccurs in iron ore, even in minute amounts, 





Does Red Meat Cause 





| Rheumatism? 
1 By R. L. Alsaker, M. D. 


Author of “ Maintaining Health’’ 


DEAR DOCTOR ALSAKER: I am 43 years old. Have hardly had 
a sick day in my life, except the usual diseases of childhood and an 
occasional cold in the fall or spring, when most people seem to catch 
cold. For the past three years I have had occasional pains in the 
shoulder, the knee joints, and in the little finger of the left hand. 

My doctor tel's me that I have rheumatism and that I must stop 
eating meat—especially red meat—beef, lamb, etc. I eat very little 
meat. My breakfast consists of bacon and eggs or one mutton chop, 
rolls and occasionally wheat cakes (never more than three), or toast 
and a cup of coffee. And I eat a little fruit and oatmeal with cream 
and sugar. For lunch a couple of soft boiled eggs and a piece of pie 
or cake and a glass of milk. Sometimes I take Boston baked beans 
instead of eggs and tea instead of milk. For dinner we have soup, a 
roast of some kind, 


or broiled or baked fish, with potatoes and other 


vegetables, and occasionally a salad, but I don’t care much for raw 
food, and always a dessert—ice cream, stewed fruit, pie or cake—and after dinner coffee. 
If red meat causes rheumatism, why should I have it and the other members of the family, who 


eat meat as frequently as I do, be free? 


HIS gentleman seems to think that he 
has been quite well, though he and 
real health have not been on speaking 

terms for some years. Those who are well 
do not have colds. Colds are a warning, 
a danger signal, showing that the body is 
full of impurities and waste. 


Pains that travel from joint to joint, 
usually called rheumatic pains, are another 
sign that the blood is charged with impuri- 
ties. 

This gentleman seems to think that he 
has been prudent about his eating, when 
in fact he has been careless. At 43 every- 
body owes it to himself and family to know 
how to eat so as to have health. Eggs, 
meat, fish and milk are proteids (albumin- 
ous foods). The body needs a_ limited 
amount of these foods, but if they are taken 
in excess, as they are when eaten at every 
meal, they build rheumatism, catarrh, bron- 
chitis, asthma, colds, Bright’s disease and 
other ills. 


Why does not every member in this fam- 
ily have rheumatism? Because individuals 
differ, and what will express itself as 
rheumatism in one may take the form of a 
different disease in another individual. 
Each and every one who lives in this man- 
ner must from time to time have some kind 
of physical trouble. 


Red meat does not in itself cause rheumatism, 
though overeating of meat often helps to build 
the trouble. I have to fall back on experience 
and say that I have had numerous cases of 
rheumatism of all kinds—gout, lumbago, muscu- 
lar rheumatism, rheumatism of the joints, chronic 
and acute—and every case, without exception, 
has recovered, when they followed directions. 
Many of these patients had had rheumatism 
from ten to thirty years, during which time 
they had consumed vast quantities of drugs and 
had gone to springs and had been boiled out, 
without special benefit. 


These sufferers recovered through proper liv- 
ing, especially through correct eating. If this 
gentleman will eat and drink as he should, he 
will recover, as all the rest did. There are no 
ifs and buts about it—he will get well and stay 
well. What is more, right eating will make his 
whole family well. And they won’t need any 
drugs or operations. It is natural to be well, 
and those who follow WNature’s laws will 


W. J. iL. 


always have health. Proper eating is the most 
important, in fact the dominating, health factor. 
Everyone who has rheumatism can eat his way 
out of it and into health. No one need be sick. 


Rheumatism is a luxury, not a_ necessity. 
Those who get it, can keep it indefinitely. They 
ean also get rid of it and stay rid of it. Those 
who have rheumatism should not complain about 
it, for they have the knowledge at hand that 
will show them how to get out of the aches and 
pains of rheumatism and back to health. 


Realizing the universal need of clearly defined 
instruction on the cause and cure of this annoy- 
ing disease I have outlined in a small volume a 
plan of living that has proved successful in get- 
ting rid of all kinds of acute and chronic rheu- 
matism. My instructions are easy to understand 
and pleasant to follow. 


The plan shows how to live so as to have 
health. It tells you in plain English the true 
cause of rheumatism, and it gives you the true 
cure—a cure that works. There is nothing mys- 
terious about it. It is simple, good, workable 
common sense that you can apply right in your 
home. You need not go to health resorts or 
so-called healing springs. You need not take 
drugs, or waters bearing fancy or unpronounce- 
able names. You know as well as I do that 
drugs do not cure rheumatism—or anything else. 
Don’t fool with them, but learn how to live so 
that your system will be so sweet and clean that 
you can have no aches and pains. A cure con- 
sists in living according to the natural demands 
of your body, in giving the body the proper care, 
and especially in eating correctly. This book of 
health plans will teach you how to get well and 
stay well, if you are a careful, observant reader. 
The title of this new book is, “GETTING RID 
OF RHEUMATISM.” Its price is one dollar, 
with ten cents additional to cover packing and 
postage. Its cost is considerably less than your 
doctor would charge for prescribing a treat- 
ment—less than your druggist would charge you 
for a patent “cure-all” that doesn’t cure—less 
than it would cost you to lose a day’s pay on 
account of sickness—less than the cost of an 
evening at the theatre. In fact this book is an 
investment that will pay dividends in health and 
happiness till the end of your days. 


Send to my publisher, Frank E. Morrison, 
New York, and get your copy. Follow my plan 
of treatment for one month; then if you are not 
entirely satisfied with the improvement in your 
health, return the book and your money will be 
refunded to you. 


Remember this: If you want health you can 
have it. You have your choice of living right 
or living wrong. This book teaches you the 
truth and nothing but the truth. Do you want it? 





PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT: R. L. 


Alsaker, M.D., is an eminent authority on the 


subject discussed in the above article. His patients come from all corners of the globe and they 


learn from him how to get well and stay well. 


He has put the net result of his many years of 


professional experience with sick people into his writings and it is a real pleasure for me to 
recommend them, because I know from personal experience and observation that good results always 


follow an observance of his simple instructions. 


Don’t risk another day’s sickness; send $1.10 at 


once for “GETTING RID OF RHEUMATISM” and learn quickly how to prevent further sickness 
and get: back to health and happiness. Money returned if you follow instructions for one month 
and are not entirely satisfied with your improvement in health. Frank E. Morrison, Publisher, 


Dept. 74, 1133 Broadway, New York. 





Special Independent Coupon 





FRANK E. MORRISON, Dept. 74, 11383 Broadway, New York. 
Enclosed is $1.10 for which send me a copy of “GETTING RID OF RHEUMA- 
TISM,” by R. L. Alsaker, M.D., as per your offer in The Independent, October 27 


Name ....... clabin cial acacia ae hae 
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will be sent free upon 
54-IN, stating numbers: 
. Investor’s Pocket Manual 
. Standard Oil Blue Book 
. Independent Oil Book 
. Sugar Stocks Handbook 
. Copper Stocks Handbook 
. Motor Stocks Handbook 
. Silver Stocks Handbook 
. Tobacco Stocks Handbook 

9. Twenty Payment Plan Booklet 
fOur service is continued fortnightly 
by mailing our 20-page publication 

** Investment Opvortunities’’ 
{Also, by detailed replies to all corre- 
spondence, inquiries or information 
asked for through our 


Statistical Department 


(Established 1908) 
40 Exchange Place New York 
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DIVIDEN.S 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 13. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 47. 
The Board of Directors will meet on October 
31, 1917, and declare the regular quarterly divi- 
dends to that date of $1.50 per share upon the 
full-paid First Preferred and Original Preferred 
Capital Stock of the Company, payable by checks 
mailed November 15, 1917, to stockholders of 
record at 3:30 o’clock P. M. October 31, 1917. 

The transfer books will not close. 
Hi. FOOTE, Secretary. 
San Francisco, Cal., October 10, 1917. 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 
October 16, 1917. 
The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT (1%%) on the Preferred 
Shares of this Company will be paid October 
29, 1917, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business October 26, 1917. Transfer books will 
not close. PIERRE J. SMITH, Treasurer. 


The Market Place 
(Investors Service) | 


Luigi Criscuolo, Director 


The Independent offers a Service 
for Investors in which personal atten- 
tion is given to the desires of its sub- 
scribers for information in regard to 
investments of all kinds. We cannot, 
of course, decide for our readers where 
they should put their savings and will 
not undertake the responsibility of 
recommending specific securities to 
any individual. But we ask our read- 
ers to write to us fraukly and this 
Department will give them by letter 
or thru the columns of The Independ- 
ent such impartial information as may 
assist them in making a wise decision 
for themselves. Readers who request 
advice on investments will receive 
better service when they specify the 
class of securities now held, approxi- 
mate amounts of each, stating if the 
investment is for an estate, business 
or professional man, woman or minor. 
All information given will be held in 
strict confidence. 









































it makes the steel brittle. Much of the iron 
ores of Alsace-Lorraine were formerly con- 
sidered unworkable because of this .impur- 
ity, but shortly after Germany took these 
provinces from France in 1871 a method 
was discovered by two British metallur- 
gists, Thomas and Gilchrist, by which the 
phosphorus is removed from the iron in 
the process of converting it into steel. This 
eonsists in lining the crucible or converter 
with lime and magnesia, which takes up 
the phosphorus from the melted iron. This 
slag lining, now rich in phosphates. can be 
taken out and ground up for fertilizer. So 
the phosphorus which used to be a detri- 
ment is now an additional source of profit 
and this British invention has enabled Ger- 
many to make use of the territory she stole 
from [France to outstrin England in the 
steel business. In 1910 Germany produced 
2,000,000 tons of Thomas slag while only 
160,000 tons were produced in the United 
Kingdom. The open hearth process now 
chiefly used in the United States gives an 
acid instead of a basic phosphate slag, not 
suitable as a fertilizer..The iron ore of 
America, with the exception of some of the 
southern ores, carries so small a percentage 
of phosphorus as to make a basic process 
inadvisable. 

Recently the Germans have been experi- 
menting with a combined fertilizer, Schré- 
der’s potassium phosphate, which is.said to 
be as good as Thomas slag for phosphates 
and as good as Stassfurt salts for potash. 
The American Cyanamid Company is just 
putting out a similar product, “Ammo- 
Phos,” in which the ammonia can be varied 
from thirteen to twenty per cent and the 
phosphorie acid from twenty to forty-seven 
per cent so as to give the proportions de- 
sired for any crop. We have then the pos- 
sibility of getting the three essential plant 
foods altogether in one compound with the 
elimination of most of the extraneous ele- 
ments such as lime and magnesia, chlorides 
and sulfates, 

For the last three hundred years the 
American people have been living on the 
unearned increment of the unoccupied land. 
But now that all our land has been staked 
out in homesteads and we cannot turn to 
new soil when we have used up the old 
we must learn, as the older races have 
learned, how to keep up the supply of plant 
food. Only in this way can our population 
increase and prosper. As we have seen, the 
phosphate question need not bother us and 
we can see our way clear toward solving 
the nitrate question. We have given the 
Government $20,000,000 to experiment on 
the production of nitrates from the air 
and the results will serve for fields as well 
as firearms. But the question of an inde- 
rendent supply of cheap potash is still 
unsolved. 

WHAT TO READ ON “FEEDING THE SOIL” 


The Department cf Agriculture or your con- 
gressman will send you literature on the produc- 
tion and use of fertilizers. From your state 
agricultural experiment station you can procure 
information as to local n and products. 
Consult the articles on potash salts and phos- 
phate rock in the latest volume of “Mineral 
Resources of the United States,” Part II Non- 
Metals (published free by the U. S. Geological 
Survey). Also consult the latest Yearbook of the 
Department of Agriculture. The Journal of In- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry for July, 
1917, publishes an article by W. C. Ebaugh on 
“Potash and a World Emergency.” 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDENTS 


If 25 pounds of sodium nitrate (Chile salt- 
peter) will'-add a bushel per acre to the wheat 
crop, how much would it increase the American 
wheat supply if we had as much nitrate 
as Germany? (You can find crop statistics in 
the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture.) 

Can you make soap from wood ashes and fat? 

What are the “‘pea-like plants” that have the 
power of fixing nitrogen from air? Are any such 
used in your locality for enriching the soil? What 
fertilizer do the farmers buy or use? 

What are potash or potassium salts and phos- 
ay or phosphorus used for besides agricul- 
ture 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, etec., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of The Independent, 
published weekly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1917: 

State of New Yor, 
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Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Karl V. S. Howland, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the President of Independent Cor- 
poration, owner of The Independent, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, munagement, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
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security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
niso that the said two paragraphs contain 
siatements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 
KARL V. S. HOWLAND, President. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th 
day of October, 1917. 
WESLEY W. FERRIN, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County No. 183. New 
York County Register’s No, 9145. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1919.) 




















For 86 years we have been paying our enstomers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we Can recommend after the most thorough 
personal in’ Piease ask for Loan List Wo. 710 

$25 Ce! of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS& CO. Lawrence Kans 


THE LIVERPOOL 
AND LONDON 


AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 80 WILLIAM STREET. 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important. 
and these’ seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMP. » by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime {gs 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question ot 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
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VICTORY AND THE ROAD 
TO PEACE 


(Continued from page 177) 


senting the building of sixteen cities, 
euch to be occupied by 40,000 soldiers, jus- 
tifies the announcement that all will be 
ready for occupancy as fast as the troops 
are called to the training camps. Within 
three months from the beginning of con- 
struction the Government will have ex- 
pended approximately $150,000,000 on this 
work alone. The largest amount appro- 
priated before the present year was for the 
construction of the Panuma Canal—$46,- 
000,000. Within three months these new 
cities have been provided with sewerage, 
lighting and power systems. Each canton- 
ment contains about a thousand separate 
buildings. It has been appreciated that the 
ecntonments are the dwelling places for 
men not accustomed to military life but to 
all the conveniences of the average Ameri- 
can home. Both from the viewpoint of 
hygiene, comfort and attractiveness, the 
War Department has endeavored to make 
each cantonment a model city where the 
environment will be conducive to military 
efficiency and contentment. The entire con- 
struction has been brought about by co- 
operation between the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s department and the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and its committees. 

The task of equipping an army of near- 
ly 2,000,000 men is progressing as rapidly 
as the peace-time industries of the country | 
ean be extended to meet war conditions. 
Minor inconveniences and shortages, which | 
develop as the cantonments are opened, 
will be temporary. The response of Ameri- 
can industry to extraordinary demands has 
been remarkable. 

The task of equipping the army began 
from the ground up. More than $3,000,000,- 
000 must be expended by the Quartermas- 
ter Department for the first year of the} 
war. The difficulties and shortages have | 
been and are gradually overcome. The food 
situation at each cantonment and abroad 
is reported as gratifying. 

Everything, therefore, is making for effi- 
ciency in carrying on the war. The United 
States will never turn back until it has 
given the world peace—not merely a cessa- 
tion of conflict. We are in this war as the 
evangels of peace. 

Nobody knows what the world is going 
to be like when this war is over. No imag- 
ination is able to picture the sort of civil- 
ization the world will have after this con- 
flict. But we do know that when this war 
is over the rehabilitation of a stricken if | 
not paralyzed civilization is going to be 
a long-drawn-out and uphill task, and there 
will be need on every hand for trained 
minds, for trained and schooled men. 

When the reconstruction of the world 
takes place; when a finer and _ bet- 
ter civilization has been worked out; 
when the human race puts its shoul- 
ders to the wheels of industry and 
begins to spread abroad the _ impal- 
pably valuable discoveries of science, I can 
imagine that a new history of the world 
will be written. And it will date, I think, 
from this great war. when men realized 
perhaps for the first time in a fundamental 
way that the waste in conflict was an un- 
recoverable waste; that the upkeep of 
enormous armies was too great a burden 
to bear; and that the real happiness of 
mankind is based upon the peaceful pur- 
suits which aim to make available the great 
resources of the world. 

When peace comes America will have a 
special opportunity for a great service! 
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Greater Strength and 
Increased Service 


"So Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has joined the Federal Reserve System. 
Through this membership, the character of the 
Company i is unchanged butits s strength i is increased 
and its opportunities for service are broadened. 


—_—_— 


With only a few minor exceptions, the Guaranty 
Trust Company retains all of its charter rights, and 
will continue its activities as a trust company 
under the New York State Banking Law. The 
personnel of its Board of Directors is not in any 
way affected by its new status. 





The advantages resulting from membership will 
directly benefit the Company’s commercial cus- 
tomers, and through them the entire business 
community. 


HNN 


As a member of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, the Guaranty Trust Company can enlarge 
the scope of its acceptance and discount business, 
securing for its customers the most favorable terms. 


As a member bank, this Company has behind it 
the entire strength and facilities of the Federal 
Reserve System. 





Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 
| 140 Broadway 








LONDON OFFICE FIFTH AVE. OFFICE PARIS OFFICE 
32 Lombard St., E.C. Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. Ruedesltaliens, 1&3 
Capitaland Surplus - - $50,000,000 
Resources more than “ $600,000,000 
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GUARANTEED incomes 


$66,000,000 securing the guarantee. An annuity provides the largest assured in- 
come obtainable with safety. Write to-day for booklet “What Are Annuities.” 


The NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER VCORMONT 
































Restful nights mean Resultful days - 


Faultless 


Pajamas “{ Night Shirts 





Washington 





~ “The NIGHTwear of a Nation!” 
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A NUMBER OF THINGS 


AN OCCASIONAL PAGE BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 
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EFORE I got my phonograph I sus- 

pected that the advertisements might 

be exaggerated. But I found that 
they had not even mentioned its most 
interesting features. They tell how 
you can play on it but not a word 
about how you can play with it. 
They do not hint that by moving the speed 
regulator back and forth you can make a 
monolog into a dialog and a solo into a 
duet between an upper-attic alto and a 
sub-basement bass. They do not tell you 
how you can quite transform a record with 
littls drops of water and little grains of 
sand and little spots of candle grease scat- 
tered over it. They mention various needles, 
steel, fiber, tungsten and jewels, but not a 
word about how you can cut up your old 
combs, be they rubber, celluloid, ivory or 
tortoise shell, to make needles. A hard 
wood toothpick, suitably sharpened, will 
turn a ten cent record into a seventy-five 
cent one. A friend from Utah tells me that 
the progressive people of the West have dis- 
carded the boughten needles and are using 
cactus thorns, with the end rubbed off on 
sand paper. I wish I could try it, but cac- 
tuses don’t grow in New York City except 
in the Botanical Garden and there is a 
policeman on guard there. 


UT the needle is really unnecessary. So 
is the sounding box. So is the arm and 
resonance chamber. All you need is a photo 
film negative. Stick one corner into the 
groove and there you have it. If you bend 
the celluloid like a sail in a breeze you 
will get a fine tone. I believe the manufac- 
turers are making a mistake in using flat 
diaphragms. A bulging one ought to sound 
louder and less harsh. If you haven't a 
negative handy use a visiting card, a postal 
card, anything. Use your fingernail. This 
makes the music far and faint but that is 
an advantage with most records. A man- 
darin could get along without any di- 
aphragm at all—I mean in his phonograph. 
Three or four films or cards can be held 
between the fingers or fixt on a stick so as 
to run in different grooves, This multiplies 
the volume of sound and makes a medley 
of it. If you want to play the phonograph 
appropriately buy a set of the postcard por- 
traits of distinguished musicians and let 
each play his own compositions. It is a 
pretty sight to see Wagner quivering with 
emotion as the “Valkyrie” races under him. 
Of course you will cut out from the cata- 
log the portrait of your favorite singers and 
paste them on the middle of the record. On 
a gift record you can paint a picture or a 
decorated motto or your autograph on 
this center space, covering up the adver- 
tisement but leaving the title. It beats the 
old-fashioned plaque or frying pan as a 
basis for the fine arts. A young lady who 
had studied Futuristic painting at the 
Y. W. C. A. art school sent me a record 
with the loveliest centerpiece of ultra-mod- 
ern appliqué, containing all the colors of 
the rainbow and some unknown to nature 
and found only in the aniline dyes. And it 
plays Futuristic music, too. You see she 
has covered over the hole in the center and 
cut another half an inch away. This pro- 
duces eccentric music, like the Hawaiian, 
only more so, 

The chief defect of the phonograph in its 
present stage is the scratching. There ought 
to be some way of getting rid of that, say 
by damping the scratch vibrations, for 
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these must be quite different from the music 
vibrations, I find that the scratching comes 
largely from the rubbing of the needle on 
the bottom of the groove and that it can 
be reduced somewhat by relieving the arm 
of some of its weight. In a transverse vibra- 
tion machine the needle does not need 
actually to touch the bottom. What I am 
trying to rig up now is an extra arm ex- 
tending above the arm carrying the music 
box and connected with it by a thin rub- 
ber band. By tightening this band by wrap- 
ping it around a screw the music box can 
be lightened until it does not drag on the 
bottom. Or, perhaps it would be better to 
have a backward extension of the arm with 
a weight running out as in scales, I haven’t 
got the scheme worked out well enough to 
patent yet but while tinkering with it I 
ran on to something else. The greatest dis- 
coveries, you know, are often made by acci- 
dents like that, as by-products of research, 
so to speak. If you attach a long thin 
rubber cord, a broken band, to the arm 
just back of the music box and wrap the 
other end around your finger held high 
above, you have a device for retarding, grad- 
uating and repeating that beats anything 
advertised—which is saying a good deal. 
One of my first purchases was a record of 
“Nellie Gray” because that was the popu- 
lar song when I was a boy, by which you 
can tell just how old I am. But I was dis- 
appointed in it altho it was one of Wool- 
worth’s most expensive records. It did not 
thrill me as it used to when I heard it sung 
in in those days. The professional 
twang and the mechanical reproduction 
failed to give expression to the theme. But 
by the simple device I have described I can 
get all the pathos that used to go to my 
heart when, sitting on a log by a Kansas 
campfire, I heard it sung by—whoever hap- 
pened to be sitting on the other end of the 
log. Now it goes like this: “Oh my, Oh my, 
Oh my, p-p-poor Nellie G-G-Gray, they 
have t-t-taken you away and I'll never, 
never, never see my 4d-d-darling any 
mo-o-0-o-ore.” This is the true vox humana, 
the voice broken by sobs, wailings and stut- 
tering. Everybody hearing it shakes with 
uncontrollable emotion, 





T is curious that the phonograph should 

succeed so well on some things and fail 
so utterly on others. Simple and pure tones 
of high pitch come off the best. A tinkling 
bell is almost perfectly reproduced, so is a 
xylophone, piccolo, a high key on a cornet, 
some notes of the violin and some tones of 
the feminine voice. But a piano sounds like 
a spinet, a bass drum is ludicrous and a 
pipe organ impossible. Good quartets are 
rare and when more voices are added the 
phonograph gets palpitation of the di- 
aphragm. It is too much to expect that a 
single needle and disk should transmit all 
sounds. Obviously the only way to increase 
the volume and variety is to multiply the 
number of reproducers. The diaphragm vi- 
brates in sectors like a Chladin plate. 

However it may be clamped, it is bound 
to stop some sets of vibrations and so spoil 
certain tones. I suppose the manufacturers 
have compromised on the form and mode 
of attachment that gives the best average 
results. But they might give us half a 
dozen different kinds of reproducers for 
different sorts of music, one for soprano 
and another for bass voices, one for 


strings and another for the brass band. 
But for the full orchestra or chorus I do 
not see any other way than to have four 
records fastened on a single shaft, one 
above another with space enough between 
for a tone arm. In recording and repro- 
ducing each would have a diaphragm of 
different elasticity, thickness, size and 
mode of clamping and a special needle to 
correspond. One would be adapted to 
strings, one to the wood wind, one to the 
brasses, and one to the human voice. In 
recording each they would take up the 
sound of the instruments for which it was 
designed together with such stray overtones 
from the other instruments as fell within 
its scope. Being especially adapted to a 
single type of sound waves it would be 
practically deaf to any other and so would 
not spoil the tone by recording it falsely. 
For some instruments the transverse zig- 
zag records give the best results while the 
hill-and-dale machines do better on others. 
In my quadruple record machine both types 
could be used on the same piece. Since the 
four records would be fastened together 
they would necessarily synchronize. (N. B. 
Patent will be applied for when I get time.) 
** 


THE NEUTRAL IN ALL AGES 
490 B. C. While of course we cannot ap- 
prove of Persian imperialism, yet we must 
remember that Athens is far from perfect 
and therefore we should at once shut off 
the export of bronze sword blades to the 

capitalistic republic on the A°gean. 
1307 A. D. We deplore the expressions 


‘of partizan sympathy for Wilhelm Tell 


which have found their way into a portion 
of the press (bribed doubtless with Swiss 
gold). We hold no brief for Gessler, but 
Swiss militarism is just as bad as Austrian. 

1570 A. D. The massacres by the Duke 
of Alva have awakened in us at times emo- 
tions almost akin to distaste, but since an 
early peace is the important thing we are 
indignant at the suggestion of anz dismem- 
berment of the Empire of Philip II. It 
should be enough to make the Dutch Neth- 
erlands an autonomous principality under 
Spanish rule. 

1776 A. D. We cannot endorse every act 
of George III’s administration, but this by 
no means commits us to any approval of 
the harebrained fanaticism of such extrem- 
ists as Washington and Jefferson. 

1860 A. D. We fear that these attempts 
at the national unification of Italy will 
cause some bloodshed. Would it not be bet- 
ter if Victor Emmanuel would agree to “no 
annexations” and quiet the just apprehen- 
sions of Austria and the King of the Two 
Sicilies? 

1917 A. D. (See pacifist press.) 

** 
MEMORABLE EVENTS IN THE WAB 


Serbs Take Castoria. 

Russians Take Mush. 

Germans Sweep over Brussels. 

Hindenburg Makes a Drive at the Bug. 

Italians meet Czechs on frontier. 

Bulgarian General Enters Drama.- 

French Get Their Aisne Back. 

British Make Somme Gains, Shorten 
Loos Line and see their Way thru Lens. 

Germans and French Fight over Bac- 
tarat and Champagne. 

Austrian Fleet Finds Shelter in Adriatic. 

British Mesopotamia But Bagdad. 
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Photograph of the great 
Asbury Park Fire, 


@Cole & Co, 
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My Home is Gone | 


\ TILL you ever have to say that? Will you ever have to look back 





on the home it took you so long to create—swept away in an hour 
by the fire peril that comes when you expect it least? And what 
about the children? Did they get out in time? 


Face that grim question now—before it is too late. On just such 
simple decisions rest a lifetime’s happiness. Do those whom you have 
brought into the world mean so little to you that you can afford to leave 
them in danger? 


Build throughout of NATCO HOLLOW TILE. 


While it costs more than criminally dangerous wood construction, with Natco you buy 
safety—everlasting safety for a sum so low that in a few years you get it back in lower coal bills 
and lower maintenance cost. 


Natco is the modern building material that made the 


































skyscraper possible. Do your children deserve less safety Made from clay—baked by fire 
. than you get in your own office? Natco means lower coal —it cannot be destroyed by fire. 
, bills—warmer in winter—cooler in summer, thanks to the 
f blankets of dead air contained in the tile. Natco is damp 
, proof; vermin proof; trouble proof—permanent, and Tar 
: everlastingly safe. 
l When you buy, ask ‘‘Is it Natco’’?? When you build say cm ~F| 
a **I must have. Natco.”’ Be safe. Fire comes when you expect it least. as a i 
4 Send today for the interesting free 32-page book ‘‘Fireproof eS 4 | 
“ Houses.’’ It contains photographs and descriptions of beautiful ‘ 3 > 
a Natco residences designed by leading architects. And remember— es r-7 
it may save your life and the lives of those you love. z ; : “2 
an at: a 
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This All-Record Brunswick A 
Is The Final-Type Phonograph So 


The Brunswick is equipped to play all records as if on their own | ||{| 
machines. Any needle may be used, including the Jewel Point, the 
Sapphire Ball, Steel, etc. 

Heretofore, the phonograph owner has been compelled to play a 
single kind of record for each instrument. There are master records of 
many makes. Each concern controls artists whom you wish to hear. 

Now you may buy any favorite record—whatever make—and play 
it on your Brunswick. You will hear it at its best. 


Incomparable Tone 


The Brunswick combines all the finer phonographs in one. This 
a eg, had to come, sooner or later. People demanded it. 
rankly, The Brunswick is a composite phonograph. In designing 
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it, our experts made a scientific study of all the foremost phonographs 
of Europe and America, appraising all current improvements. 


Then they took the best features of the many and by a process of elimi- 
nation developed The Brunswick and combined in it all the wanted perfections. 

The Brunswick sound-chamber was designed by experts in acoustics. They 
decreed that it should be made like a Stradivarius violin, of choicest, most 
resonant woods. They forbade the use of metal in its construction. 











Brings New Delights 


























Among the other makes, The 
Brunswick plays Pathe Discs. 


Heretofore the Pathe collection 
—the largest in the world—has 
been barred from many homes. Yet 
some of the foremost singers and 
musicians perform exclusively for 
Pathe. 

People who hear Pathe Discs 
on the Brunswick are quick to 
assert that this is the ideal com- 
bination, the greatest achievement 
in the phonographic art. 

Go to any Brunswick dealer and 
ask him to play your favorite rec- 


ords—whatever make. Then hear 
them elsewhere. 

Note the difference. It does 
not take a trained ear. Whenever 
such comparisons as these are made, 
The Brunswick always wins. 

Then appraise all the other ad- 
vantages. Last of all, ask about 
the price and you will be surprised 
to find that The Brunswick costs 
somewhat less. 

Before going to hear The Bruns- 
wick, you may want to know more 
about it. If so, write for an illus- 
trated catalog, which will be sent 
gladly. But, really you should 
hear it. That is the real test. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of the United States, Mexico, France 
Canadian Distributors 


Musical Merchandise Sales Co. 


Excelsior Life Building, Toronto 


DEALERS: Write for our profitable plan with all the details 
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PLAYS ALL RECORDS 





















































